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EOLOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT. F.G.S., will give a 
COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, to commence on 
WEDNESDAY morning, January 27th, at nine o'clock, and will 
d on each Friday and Wednesday at the 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM.— 
SOUTH KtNSINGTON MUSEUM.—On WEDNESDAY, 
January 27, at 8 o’clock,a Lecture on ANCIENT AND MODERN 
ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT CONTRASTED, will be de- 
liyered in the Theatre by JOHN P. SEDDON, Esq., F.S A. 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A., Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 





be 
same hour. 





City Exhibiti E dingly fine i of English Pictures, 
being the First Portion of x vast pyre ction formed by Henry 
Wallis, Esq., of Bedford Square, well known for his great libe- 
rality and nice discrimination in the selection of Works of Art. 


MESSES. FOSTER are directed to SELL by 

AUCTION, at Leggatt’s Gallery, 19, "Change Alley, Corn- 
hill, on TUESDAY, February 2, and following day, at One pre- 
cisely each day, by direction of Mr. Wallis, partially retiring from 
the business. 


The Choice English PICTURES, including the opening of 
Waterloo Bridge, by J. Constable, R.A.; Diana and Nymphs, by 
W.E. Frost, R.A.; David Siaying the Lion, by J. Linnell ; View 
of Dordt, by D. Roberts, R.A.; Circe and the Sirens Three, by W. 
sen ; Interior = a Welsh Cottage, by F. Goodall, A.R. A; ; two 








HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY will OPEN their FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHY early in FEBRUARY, at the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. The Exhibition will not be 
restricted to Members of the Society, but open to all, subject to 
the printed regulations, which may be had at the Society’ 's Rooms, 
1, New Coventry Street, Piccadilly. All works intended for ex- 
hibition should be addressed to W. Crookes, Secretary of the 
Society, at the Museum, South Kensington, and delivered, with all 
expenses paid, on the Ist or 2nd of February. 
By order of the Council, 
WILLIAM CROOKES, Secretary. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LON. 
DON.— The next meeting of this Corporation = ~ Ex- 
hibition of CAMELLIAS, MISCELLANEOUS GRO OF 
PLANTS, and other objects, and the ELECTION of FELLOWS, 
will be held on TUESDAY, February 2nd, at 2 p.m. 
Admission only by Fellow’s personal Introduction, Ivory Tickets, 
or Written Order. 
21, Regent Street, 8S. W. 


H®® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. — EXTRA 
PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 26th. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 28th. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 30th. 
On TUESDAY, Jan. 26th, will be repeated Bellini’s Opera, 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
Amina... 


January 8, 1858. 








PICCOLOMINI. 
SHAR. 0. & 00 
Il Conte — 
Elvina .. GIUGLINI. 
Conductor—Signor ARDITI 
The State Festival Decorations will be retained. 

Prices:—Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d. Boxes (to hold Four Persons) 
£2 2s. Grand Tier, £3 3s. Two Pair, 25s. Three Pair, lis. 
Gallery Boxes, 10s. Pit, 3s. 6d. Gallery Stalls, 3s. 6d. Gallery, 2s. 
Applications to be made at the Box Office. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Her 

Majesty the QUEEN has graciously signified her intention 

of honouring with her Presence a Series of FOUR FESTIVAL 

PERFORMANCES, i d to d at the Period of the 

approaching NUPTIALS of Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS 

ROYAL with his Royal Highness the PRINCE FREDERICK 
WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 

FOURTH PERFORMANCE, FRIDAY, January 29th, an 
ENGLISH COMEDY, by Mr. Buckstone’s Company of the Hay- 
market Theatre; and an Afterpiece, in which Mr. Wright and 
Members of the Adelphi Company will perform. 

The National Anthem will be sung after the Comedy. 

No person admitted in the pit except in Evening Dress. 

The Doors will be opened at half-past Six, andeach R 


. 
. 








end the Rubicon, by C. Stanfield, 
R.A.; Scotch éattle Fair, by J. Philip, A.R.A.; the Goths in Italy, 
by P. F. Poole, A.RA.; Kilgairm Castle, by J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., Southdowns, the joint production of T, Creswick, R A., and 
R. Ansdell; Death of Robert the Good, by A. klmore, R.A.; the 
Young Fowler, by W. Collins, R.A.; the Wolf Slayer, by R. 
Ansdell ; and other celebrated works by— 


G. BAXTER G. HORSLEY, A.R.A. 
T. BAKER Cc. JOHNSON 
H. J. BODDINGTON MONTAGUE 
. COBBETT J. H. MANN 
H O'NEILL 
ORCHARDSON 
B. O'NEIL 
H. W. PICKERSGILL, R.A. 
J. B. PYNE 


J. F. HERRING. 
KOCKKOCK 

W. H. KNIGHT 

SIR E. LANDSEER, R.A. 
G. LANCE 

Cc. R. LESLIE, R.A. 

T. CRESWICK, R.A. 


W. P. FRITH, R.A. 
T. GRONLAND 
W. GALE 


Will be on view Saturday and Monday prior, and Catal 


J. WILSON 


NEW WORK BY DR. DORAN. 
This day in post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
FSTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. 
DORAN, Author of *‘ Monarchs Retited from Business.” 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





In post 8vo, price 7s. strongly bound in leather, 
AREY’S GRADUS, WITH THE ENGLISH 
MEANINGS. New Edition, carefully Corrected. 


London: Published by the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
J. Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate Street. 





This day, fep. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HE ANNIVERSARIES. Poems in Com- 


memoration of Great Men and Great Events. By THOMAS 
H. GILL. 
Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 





Fifth Edition, strongly bound, 6s. 


CHOOL HISTORY. OF ENGLAND: 
abridged from Gleig’s Family History; with Chronology, 
List of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Question 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Eighth Edition, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


HE HOUSE I LIVE IN;; or, Popular 


Illustrations of the Structure and Functions of the Human 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





With 179 Illustrations, 7s. 


FrRst LINES IN CHEMISTRY. By Dr. 


ALRERT J. BERNAYS, F.C.L., Lecturer in Chemistry at 
St. Mary’s Hospital. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





had at Leggatt’s Gallery, Change Alley, Cornhill; and of Messrs. 
Foster, 54, Pall Mall, London. 





Do you wish to give Pleasure to your young Children, from Month 
0 Month, and from Year to Year? then give them 
HE COMIC PAINTED PICTURE PLAY- 
BOOK. Price 3s. 6d. post free. A companion to ‘‘ THE 
COMIC PRETTY PLEASING PICTURE BOOK,” same price. 
Both full of Pictures and Verses. 
Dean and Son, Printersand Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Cheap Edition, with Copious Index, 2s. 
HE EARTH AND MAN; or, Physical 


Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
Slightly abridged from the Work of Professor GUYOT, with Cor- 
rections and Notes. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Ninth and Cheaper Edition, 5s. of 


it of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


from the my of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of 





Do you desire — child to learn Grammar or we with 
asure, and not as an irksome tas! 


ORNER’ S PLAY GRAMMAR, AND 

SARGEANT’S EASY GEOGRAPHY, are the means ; post 
free for 1s. each. E ELEPHANT’S FEAST; or, the uses of 
Birds and Beasts to Man, with illustrations by Harrison Weir, 
will amuse whilst it instructs. 1s. 6d. post free, from 


Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 





- A Book for the very Young. 


ESSIE’S and JESSIE’S FIRST BOOK. 

The Tales of which will interest children from the very first 
in their reading lessons, all in words of three letters, and in large 
type, with coloured pictures, price 2s. 6d. post free. Another 
Book a little more advanced is MISS SARGEANT’S EASY 
READING AND STORY BOOK, with many pictures, and 28 
pretty tales. Is. post free. 

Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 


By the late Dr. BURTON, Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the Geseoneieg of Oxford. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Vol. I., containing the Four Gospels and the Acts of the ie 
Apostles, 20s. 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT ; ; with Notes, 

Grammatical and Exegetical, by WILLIAM WEBSTER, 
M.A., of King’s College, London, and W. FRANCIS WILKIN- 
SON, M.A., Vicar of St. Werburgh, Derby. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Cheap Editions, 6s, of the 

GTUDENT's MANUAL OF ANCIENT 

HISTORY. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 


STUDENTS MANUAL OF MODERN 
HISTORY. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. With a New 
Supplementary Chapter by C. BADHAM, D.D. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








tation will commence at half- ro Seven o'clock. Gallery, : 38. 
Applications for Boxes to be made at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, and at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
by Voluntary Contributions, affording Home, Clothing, 
Maintenance, and Education to Children of those once in Prospe 
rity, Orphans or not, of any Nation. The Half-yearly ELECTION 
will take place on 12th FEBRUARY next. Subscriptions grate- 
fully received by 
Office, 2, Walbrook. 





EDWD. FREDK. LEEKS, Sec. 


IRMINGHAM LIBRARY. — Wanted a 
LIBRARIAN for the above Institution.—The Salary will 
be £90 per Annum during the life of the present Longer » aged 








APPY SUNDAYS FOR THE YOUNG 

AND GOOD. _ Price 3s. post ey Dedicated by permission 
to the Rev. Robert Bick Book, same size 
and price, 3s., entilded PLEASANT SUNDAYS ; dedicated by 
permission to the Rev. Canon Dale, will indeed give pleasure to 
those parents who delight in seeing a group of happy children 
gleaning lessons of piety and wisdom, love and kindness. 


Dean and Son, Bible and Church Service Warehouse, 11, 
Ludgate Hill. 








Price 2s. each, plain, or 3s. 6d. each, coloured, post free. 


HE NEW COMIC BOOKS FOR THIS 


SEASON. These works are with 


Just published, gratis, 


SELECTION OF MODERN AND AP.- 


PROVED WORKS, for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and 
Private Tuition. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 





In 12mo, price 4s. cloth, the third edition, enlarged, 


(THE NEW DELECTUS; or, Easy Steps to 
Latin Construing. For the Use of Pupils commencing the 
Language. Bythe Rev. G. H. STODDART, A.M., Queen’s Cullege, 


Oxford. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 








An a1 addition, and quite as sparkling, though much more 





seventy-two, who is retiring on a Pension, and will 

to £100 at his death. Application to be made a oe a the Ist 
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Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





In 8vo0, price 8s. cloth, 


UINS OF TIME EXEMPLIFIED IN SIR 
MATTHEW HALE’S HISTORY OF THE PLEAS OF 
THE CROWN. By ANDREW AMOS, Esq., Downing Professor 
of Law in tne blr ead of Cambrigge, and late Member of the 
Supreme Council of India. 
London: Stevens ani Norton, 26, Bell » Lincoln’s Inn, (W.C.) 
Cambridge: Deighton, and Co. 








ical, than for an evening party. Now ready, 
Aseries of MOVEABLE | SHADOWS, by W. NEWMAN, (of 
Punch) a set of ingeniously contrived mirth provoking practical 
jokes. Also REFLECTIONS (on Glass), ‘‘ Holding as it were the 
mirror up to Nature.” In a Series of Comic (and some very 
serious) illustrations on stone, by J. V2 Barret. And—ZOOLOGI- 
CAL ODDITIES OF THE PEOPLE, a menagerie of wondrous 
Animals, sketched on stone by W. Newman (of Punch). 


Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London 





If you intend to have a ae ated this season, purchase 
one 0} 


ISS CORNER’S ILLUSTRATED LITTLE 
PLAYS FOR. LITTLE PEOPLE, 7 different, viz. — 
MOTHER GOOSE, PUSS IN BOOTS, CHILDREN ge THE 
WOOD, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, CIND 
WHITTINGTON, and ALADDIN, Is. each, post free, xy where 
these well-remembered tales appear, in this their holiday attire, 
they never fail to promote amusement ; they rege ingenuity, im- 
rove memory, and instil moral ‘in those Other 
Pooks of pastimes, are, PARLOUR PANTOMIME, or, Acting 
Charades ; the ROYAL RIDDLER ; and MIRTHFUL ‘MOMENTS, 
p is Games and Forfeits. All illustrated. Sixpence each, post 


Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Just published, in fep. 8vo, price 12s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition, - 
entirely re- eoited and considerably enlarged, of 
DICTIONARY OF THE TERMS USED 
IN MEDICINE AND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 
By R. D. HOBLYN, A.M., Oxon, Author of a“ Dictionary of 
Scientific Terms,” &c. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





MR. COLLIER’S NEW EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Shortly will be published, in 6 vols. 8vo, cloth, 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. With Life, Notes, &. 
By J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., F.8.A. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


In 12mo, price 5s. bound, 
N ITALIAN and ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


from the Italian and French Grammar of VERGANI and 
PIRANESI. Exemplified in Twenty Lessons, with pty oe wre 
Dialogues, &c. Aiso Notes and R 
the Study of the Italian Language. By J. GU ICHET. & New 
Edition, Enlarged and Corrected, by Signor A. TOMMASI. 
(London: C. H. Law; Dulau and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
P. Rotandi; and Simpkin and Co. 
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se QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCV., 
is Published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 


1. DIFFICULTIES OF RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 
2. THE PEERAGE OF ENGLAND. 
3. TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 

. WILTSHIRE. 

. CHURCH EXTENSION. 

. SENSE OF PAIN IN MEN AND ANIMALS. 

« WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 

. THE FUTURE MANAGEMENT OF INDIA. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, price 5s. 
AN ODE 
ON THE MARRIAGE OF H.R.H. 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
By OCTAVIUS ROOKE, Esq. 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 





THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &e. 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Forty-fifth edition, 12mo, 
price 6s. strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY OF ROME. Thirty-second edition, 12mo, price 5s. 6d., 
strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY OF GREECE. Twenty-eighth edition, 12mo, price 
5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they have the 
name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co., on the title-page. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, carefully corrected and revised, price 24s. cloth, 


LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 

the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: adapted 

to the English Student. With great Additions and Improve- 

ments, by C. A. FETLING, German Master at the Royal Military 

Academy, Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. 

HEIMANN, Professor of German at the London University 
College; and JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 


Also, just published, new and cheaper edition, 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE SAME, FOR 
YOUNGER. STUDENTS, TRAVELLERS, &. By J. OXEN- 
FORD and C.A.FEILING. Royal 18mo, price 7s. 6d. strongly 
bound. 

London: Whittaker and Co., Dulau and Co., and D. Nutt. 





GOLDSMITH’'S ENGLAND, ROME, AND GREECE. 
By PRINCE. 


Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. each, bound, New Editions of 


OLDSMITH’S ABRIDGED HISTORIES 
of ENGLAND, ROME, AND GREECE. With Notes, 
Questions, &c., Revised and Corrected. By P. A. PRINCE, Esq., 
Author of “Parallel History.” The Three Histories of Dr. 
Goldsmith are, in this edition, in strict conformity with his own 
careful abridgments, questions for examining pupils close each 
chapter, the dates have been carefully put in, and the contempo- 
raneous occurrences in other states inserted. To each is prefixed 
a summary, with questions which involve a very considerable 
portion of essential historical information. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; F. and J. Rivington ; Houlston 
and Wright; Darton and Co.; E. P. Williams; C. H. Law; Hall 
and Co.; H. G. Bohn; E. Hodgson; Aylott and Co.; and Piper 
and Co. . 


pees FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


New edition, 12mo, 2s. cloth, 


1. PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By G. GROS. 

Thirty-third edition, 12mo, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS OF FRENCH 


CONVERSATION, with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By C. 
GkOs. 





Twenty-eight edition, 12mo, price 2s. cloth, 


°3. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. 
Revue et corrigée par C. GROS. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman ; 
F.and J. Rivington; E. P. Williams; C. H. Law; Darton and 
Co.; Tegg and Co.; Hall and Co.: and Piper and Co. 





HUTTON’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS, BY DAVIES. 
UTTON’S MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 


Royal 8vo, New Edition, 12s. cloth. 
Also, by the same Proprietors, Editions of 


HUTTON’S COURSE of MATHEMATICS, 
completely revised by Mr. T. Ss DAVIES, of the Royal Military 
_— Twelfth edition. Two vols. demy 8vo, price 12s. each, 

ards. 


DAVIES’S SOLUTIONS of the PRINCIPAL 
of HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS. In 8yo, £1 4s. boards. 


London: Longman and Co,; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; Simpkin and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Allen.and Co.; C. H. 
_— a = a a. — —— Elder, and Co.; Houl- 
ston an eht; T. Bumpus; J.Green; and J. Cornish, Cam- 
bridge: Deightonand@o. j 





DES CARRIERES’ HISTORY OF FRANCE. BY M. DELILLE. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 7s. roan,a New Edition of 


BREGE DE L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, 
extrait de l’Histoire de l’Abbé Millot, par M. DES CAR- 
RIERES. Continuée d’abord, jusqu’é la Revolution de Juillet, 
1830, par J.C. H. TARVER; et ensuite, jusqu’A Retablissement 
de )’Empire, sous Napoleon III., par C. J. DELILLE, Professeur 
& Christ’s Hospital et a l’Ecole de la Cité de Londres, auteur d'une 
Grammaire Fran¢aise, &e. 
London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co.; F. and J. Rivington ; C. 
H. Law; and Piper and Co. 





ROSE’S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Containing upwards of Twenty Thousand Names. 
New edition, in Twelve vols. 8vo, cloth, 


TH NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, projected by the late Rev. HUGH JAS. ROSE, 
B.D, (Principal of King’s College, London,) has been most care- 
fully edited and compiled by able and experienced writers in 
every department of biography, and is intended to supply a defi- 
ciency in our literature which has existed since the completion of 
Cialmers’s Biographical Dicticnary, which publication has, after 
a lapse of 40 years, become nearly obsolete. 

London: T. Fellowes ; Rivingtons; E. Hodgson ; Capes and Co.; 
J. H. and J. W. Parker; James Bain ; G. Greenland ; H. G. Bohn ; 
Willis and Sotheran ; Washbourne and Co. Also, Deighton, Bell, 
and Co., Cambridge; J. H. Parker, Oxford; and F. C. Westley, 
Cheltenham. 


NEW STORY BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
With the Magazines at the end of the. Month, price 1s., No. II. (to 
be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers) of 


d ke GORDIAN KNOT. By Sazreury 

BROOKS, Author of “ Aspen Court.” With Illustrations 
by Tenniel. 

“This story, which initiates the year with a promise of eon. 
tinuous pleasure throughout, has all the good qualities of the 
writer, and exhibits the power of sketching character and a happy 
style of humorous illustration of every-day manners, which 
adsorb the attention of the reader.”"—Mornine CaRONICLE. 

‘‘Mr. Shirley Brooks is too well known to the readers of 
periodical literature for it to be necessary that we should say one 
word in praise of his various talents. That he is a graceful, 
graphic, picturesque writer, every one knows. This new serial 
tale is distinguished by «ll those qualities which have rendered 
Mr. Brooks one of the most popular writers of the day. Those 
who read the first will be also found reading the twelfth part, 
It is capitally illustrated by Tenniel.’”—Morwinc Heratp. 

Lonéon : Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
LEMENTS OF LOGIC. By _ RicHarp 
WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
By the same Author, crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 


*.* The above are the only correct and perfect Editions of 
Archbish 





In 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


HE METHOD OF THE DIVINE 

GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL AND MORAL. By JAMES 

M’COSH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen’s 
University for Ireland. 

“The manly, sensible, penetrating, independent. power of 
dealing with the human mind.”—WestminsterR Review. 

“*The argument is the effort of no common mind. The author 
cannot stir any question without throwing up the deeply-seated 
seeds of thought. He is, in general,a powerful and convincing 
reasoner; and, like his master, Chalmers, he is able to clothe his 
severest logic in a gorgeously embroidered robe of imagery and 
eloquence.”— Dustin UNiIversiTY MaGazine. 

Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox, London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 





COMPLETION OF NICHOLS’S LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
This day is published, price 21s., with Seven Portraits, 


HE EIGHTH VOLUME OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY: containing the Sequel of the Correspon- 
dence between Bishop Percy and his Friends; Additions and Cor- 
rections to the Seventeen Volumes of Literary Anecdotes and Lite- 
rary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century ; and minute Indexes 
to the Eight Volumes of Literary Illustrations: By JOHN BOW- 
YER NICHOLS, F.S.A. 

The following portions of the two Works are still on ‘sale:— 
Literary Anecdotes, Vol. VIII. 21s.; Vol IX. and Index II. 303. ; 
Literary Illustrations, Seven Vols. £7 7s.; Vols. VII. and VIII. 
containing the Percy Correspondence and Indexes, £2 2s. 

Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





CHEAP EDITION OF MR. HOWITT’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
This day, price 2s., 250 pages, Illustrated. 
BOY’S ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS 
OF AUSTRALIA. By WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of 
“‘& Boy’s Country Book,” ‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,” &c. 
With Harvey’s Designs. Third Edition. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Two Vols., 4to, cloth, price £10. 


ONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and 
Conchiferous Mollusea are described and classified according to 
their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE, 
F.L.8. Illustrated with 300 plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 
Shells. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





In 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 


(THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION IN THE 

REIGN of KING CHARLESTHESECOND. By ANDREW 

AMOS, Esq., Downing Professor of Lawin the University of 

Cambridge, and late Member of the Supreme Council of India. 

London: Stevens and Norton, 26, Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Inn, (W.C.) 
Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, and Co. 





NEW WORK BY SAMUEL LOVER. 
On Feb. 1, Illustrated by Phiz, Harvey, Birket Foster, Harrison 
Weir, and Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel,— Crown 8vo, 
superbly printed on cream paper, price 5s., extra cloth, full gilt. 


YRICS OF IRELAND.—By Samvzt Lover, 
Author of “ Legends of Ireland,’ “‘ Rory O’Mor,” “ Handy 
Andy,” &c. &c. 
London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 


Pp hately’s Works on ‘Logic’ and on ‘ Rhetoric, 
printed uniformly with the small octavo edition of the‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Metropolitana.’ The portions of that work issued as the 
Author's are mere reprints of Papers communicated by him more 
than twenty-five years ago, since which time his Works have 
received many important Additions and Emendations, the whole 
of which are included in the above Editions. 

Copies of the Demy Octayo Editions of Archbishop WHATELY’S 
LOGIC and RHETORIC may still be had. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








PRIDEAUX’S CONNEXION OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 
New Edition, Two vols. 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


A N HISTORICAL CONNEXION OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, comprising the History 
of the Jews and Neighbouring Nations,from the Decline of the 
Kingdoms of Judah and Israel to the Time of Christ. By HUM 
PHREY PRIDEAUX, D.D., Dean of Norwich. To which is 
added an Account of the Rabbinic Authorities, by the Rev. A. 
M‘CAUL, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s. New Edition Revised, with 
Notes, Analysis, and Introductory Review, by J. TALBOYS 
WHEELER, Author of ‘‘ The Geography of Herodotus,” &c. 

*.* To be followed by SHUCKFORD’S CONNEXION OF 
SACRED AND PROFANE HIST RY, 2 vols.; and RUSSELL’S 
CONNEXION OF SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY, 2 
vols. Completing the Entire Histories from the Creation to the 
Time of Christ. 


London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





4to cloth, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuarves Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN QuARTERLY REVIEW. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





A lasting pleasure, price 3s., or 3s. 6d. gilt edges, red and blue 
cloth. 


SoN DAYS WITH MAMMA ; or, the COM- 

M ANDMENTS EXPLAINED: with short interesting His- 
tories from the Bible. By Mrs. UPCHER COUSENS, Authoress 
of ‘‘ PLEA SANT SUNDAYS,” price us. cloth, post free, for the 
Young and Good, dedicated to the Rev. Canon Dale. 

“ A Book well calculated to promote happiness among youthful 
readers by affording them Sunday Reading of a character both 
instractive in matter, and amusing in style.” 


Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 


“we NEW ONES FOR 1858. If you wish 
your children to be delighted, buy them the LAUGHABLE 
LOOKING GLASS, for Little Folks; fully illustrated on every 
page by MacConnell; or, AUNT ODNAMADODD’S FUNNY 
TRANSFORMATIONS, by W. NEWMAN (of Punch). The price 
is ls. plain, or 2s. coloured ; printed in bold type upon fine stout 
paper, half bound boards, cloth back. The pictures are plentiful, 
and invariably laughter-moving, while the verses are short and 
easily comprehensible. Sent post free, from the Publishers. 
Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate Hill. 








Preparing for Publication, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


BEING AN 
Inquiry into Natural Phenomena and their Causes. 


Prepared for the Use of Eton College. 


By the REV. C. G. 


NICOLAY, F.R.G.S. 


Librarian and Lecturer on Geography at King’s College, London, and Professor of Geography and History at 
Queen’s College, London, 


With Maps and Diagrams. 


LONDON; EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS. ETON: E, P/ WILLIAMS, 
BOOKSELLER TO ETON COLLEGE, 
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JOURNAL OF BELLES LETTRES, SCIENCE, AND ART. 15 








— 





THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


N OTICE.—DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS.—This 


Work is being rapidly reprinted, and a Fresa DeEtivery will be ready NEXT WEEK, when 
Copies may be obtained of every Bookseller in TOWN or COUNTRY. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








NEW WORK BY EARL GREY. 


This Day in 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


Considered with Reference to a Reform of Parliament. 
An Essay. 
Bry EARL GREY. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STEEET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY 
TO HER MAJESTY, 











REVELATIONS FROM OUDE. 
Immediately, with the Sanction of the Hon. East India Company, in Two vols. post 8vo, with a Map, 


DIARY OF A TOUR THROUGH OUDE 


With Letters on the Annexation of that Kingdom. 
By the H.E.1.Co.’s Resident, Lrzut.-Coz. SIR WILLIAM H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B. 


b 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER 
IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 





R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. ‘Two vols. 12mo, 


New Edition, cloth, 14s. ‘The volumes are sold separately, 7s. 
each. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 12mo, Sixth edi- 
tion, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF ROME. 12mo, Sixth edition, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 

QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORIES. 12mo, 
each, Is. 

HISTORY OF INDIA. vo, cloth, 8s. 

HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


12mo, Second edition, cloth, 6s..6d. 

MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE 
and ITALY, 8vo, New edition, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 
Sixth edition, bound, 4s. 

OVID’S FASTI. With Notes and Introdue- 
tion. Second edition, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

THE CATALINA AND JUGURTHA OF 
SALLUST, with Notes and Excursus. Post 8vo, cloth, és. 6d. 

TALES AND POPULAR FICTIONS. 
Woodcuts, fep. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
12mo, Third edition, bound, 5s. 

ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF GREECE. 
18mo, Second edition, bound, 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ROME, 
18mo, Third edition, bound, 3s. 6d. 

These works are used at the chief public schools,and by the 
Tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
and self-instruction. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


18mo, 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
(ELEN DORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 


to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK A LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS. 


1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G.OLLENDORFF. 


In Two Parts. Part I. Eighth edition, price 12s. 8vo, cloth. 
Part II. Third edition, price 12s. 8yo, cloth. The parts sold 





ENGLISH LADIES IN INDIA. 


This Day, in Two Volumes, post octavo, with Illustrations, 21s, 


A TIMELY RETREAT; 


Or, a Year in Bengal. 
BY TWO SISTERS 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





‘Just’ Published, in demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d., a New Edition of 


MACAULAY’S DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE, 


DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. 
Greatly Enlarged and Improved, and in most parts Re-written, 


By ROBERT WELBANK MACAULAY, M.D., H.E.I.C.8. 





EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





LUCKNOW. 


STANFORD'S PLAN OF 


LUCKNOW AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


ON A SCALE OF THREE INCHES TO THE MILE, 
Showing ‘the Positions of the Residency, Alumbagh, &c. 
AND ILLUSTRATING THE OPERATIONS AND ROUTES OF 
SIR COLIN CAMPBELL AND GENERAL HAVELOCK, 
f COMPILED FROM THE PLANS PREPARED BY 
Direction of H,.M. Government and the East India Company, 
Is Just Published. 
“One Sheet, Size 22 by 17 inches. Price 1s, 6d.; case, 3s, 





LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 


>| ofa good teacher, these 


P y- 

*.* INTRODUCTORY BOOK TO DR. OLLENDOREF’S 
METHOD adapted to the German, containing a New System of 
facilitating the Study of the German Declensions, and Rules on 
the Gender of Substantives. ‘New edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFEF. 
8vo, Sixth edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of French 


Substantives,and an additional Treatise on the French Verbs. 
Price 12s. cloth. 


3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo, Third edition, price 12s. cloth. 


4, ADAPTED to the SPANISH. 
Press.) 


KEYS TO THE ITALIAN, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, 
cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that these are the only English editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other totally 
inadequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the 
elucidation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain 
Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. They should be ordered 
with the publisher's name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has 
its number and the author's signature. 

The above works are Copyright. 

London: Whittaker and Co., and Dulau and Co.,and tobe 

had of any Bookseller. 


DR. CORNWELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
(j20GRAPRY for BEGINNERS. Price 1s. 
(Just published. 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-fourth 
Edition, 3s. 6d.; with Maps, 5s. 6d. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. Plain, 2s. 6d.; co- 
loured, 4s. 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER: Progressive 
Exercises in English Composition. Twentieth Edition, is.6d. 


A KEY to the YOUNG COMPOSER. 3s. 


ALLEN’S SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
Ninth Edition, 4s. 


ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, with DIC- 
TIONARY. 3s. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR, 
Twenty-sixth Edition. Red, 2s.; cloth, ls. 9d. 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. Thirtieth 
Edition, cloth, 1s.; sewed, 9d. 

THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC ; a Sys- 
tematic Course of Nume:ical and Computation. By 


Reasoning 
JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JOSHUA G. FITCH, M.A. 
Third Edition, corrected and enlarged, ds, 6d. 


(In the 





“ aii * 





YY perspicuity, » careful and truly 
scientific arrangement, and unusual condensation. In the hands 
cannot 


but be highly efficient school- 
books.”—CuRistian Trmes. 


London: Simpkin; Marshall, andCo.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.} 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; W. P. Kennedy. 
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Cheap Editions, 3s. 6d. each, 


EADINGS IN POETRY. 
READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE. 


READINGS IN SCIENCE. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Feap. 8v0, 28. each, 


ANALY5S © OF ENGLISH AND OF 
FRENCH HISTORY. 


ANALYSIS OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
ANALYSIS OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 


By DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A., Head Master 
of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


13, Grzat Marizonover Srezzt, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBUEN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
BERANGER’S MEMOIRS. 


Written by HIMSELF. Enouisn CorrricurEpirion. 1 vol. 
with Portrait. 

“This is the copyright translation of Beranger’s ‘Ma Biogra- 
phie.’ It appears in a handsome volume, and is worthy of 
all praise as an honest piece of work. In this account 
of his life the poet displays all the mingled gaiety and 





Fourth Edition, 5s. 


LEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By T. G. 


HALL, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, 
London. 
By the same Author, 


TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL 
AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Cheaper Edition, 8s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOME- 
TRY. 6s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. Fourteenth 
Edition, 10d. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Edited by DR. MAJOR, Head Master of King’s College 
LA EXERCISES. for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
¢ eORePTA EX HERODOTO; with Notes. 
* EX CERPTA EX XENOPHONTIS CYRO- 


PZEDIA; with a Vocubulary and Notes. 3s. 6d. 
ZENEID OF VIRGIL; with AnrTHon’s 


Notes. 5s. roan. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, I. to III.; with AntHon’s 
Notes and Homeric Glossary. 4s. 6d. roan. 
London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ERMAN WORKS BY DR. BERNAYS, 


Professor of German in King’s College. 
WORD BOOK. 8s. PHRASE BOOK. 3s. 
CONVERSATION BOOK. 3s. 
GRAMMAR. Ninth Edition. 5s. 
EXERCISES. Eleventh Edition. 
EXAMPLES. Seventh Edition. 
READER. Sixth Edition. 3s. 
HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 


Edition. 5s. 
‘i SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. 
‘otes. 2s. 

SCHILLERS WILLIAM TELL. 
Notes. 2s. 
SCHILLER’S MARY STUART. 2s. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day is published, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Ar- 


rangement of the Delectus and the Eton and Edward the 
“Sixth’s Latin Grammar, with a Lexicon. By the Rev. H. C. 
ADAMS, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Also by the same Author, 


GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Greek Delectus, and the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s 
Grammar, with a Lexicon. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a Lexicon and 
— Seventh Thousand, much improved. 12mo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth’s Latin Grammar, witha 
Lexicon and Notes. Fourth Thousand, much improved. 12mo, 


‘cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 








5s. 6d. 
3s. 


Second 
With 
With 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


HE NEPTUNE’S CAR. A Tale of New 
York. By W. ATTFIELD, M.A. Oxon. 

“‘ An interesting little Poem—invests the central figure with 
adequate poetical interest. The sketch of the ‘ Wondrous Girl’ 
as she appears on deck during the illness of her husband is a fair 
sample.”—LiTerarx GazEtre. 

London: Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
By the same Author, in fep. 1s. 6d.; by post Is. 8d. 


A FEW HOURS WITH SCOTT. Being 
Sketches in the way of Supplement to the Two Poems of “The 
Lord of the Isles” and of “ Rokeby.” By One of his Old Readers. 

“We accept this little volume as a pleasant tribute to the 
Genius of Scott, from one who has studied and loved his works. 
The additions here given are a very happy imitation of Scott’s 
manner, and indicate, moreover, so far as 80 small a space serves,a 
considerable degree of poetic power. The writer has added also 
some very discriminating and cloquent criticisms on various 
passages of Scott’s poetry.”—Joun Butt. 


Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 


warm-hearted sincerity, inseparable from 
his character. He tells, with an exquisite simplicity, the 
story of his early years. His life, he says, is the fairest commen- 
tary on his songs, therefore he writes it. The charm of the 
narrative is altogether fresh. Itincludesavariety of chansonsnow 
first printed, touching closely on the personal history of which they 
form a part, shrewd sayings, and as the field of action in life 
widens, many and free judgments 
upon men and things. There is a full appendix to the —— 
rich in letters hitherto and i ich 
completes the story of Beranger’s life. “The beet should ty vet 
by all.” —ExamInER. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SI- 


BERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central 

sia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. , Royal 8 vO, 
with 5011) 
Plates, from Drawings by the Author, and a sy £2 2s. 











“A book of travels which in value and sterling interest must 
take rank as a landmark in geographical literature. Its coloured 
illustrations are of a high order, and add a great charm to the 
narrative. r. Atkinson has travelled where it is believed no 
European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, 
sublimest, and also the most beautiful aspects the old world can 
present. These he has depicted by pen and pencil; he has done 
both well. Many a fireside will rejoice in the determination 
which converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a 
thorough Englishman, brave and accomplished, a lover of adven- 
ture and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany, to impart a scientific interest to his descrip- 
tions and drawings; possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells 
many a racy story. The sportsman and the lover of adventure, 
whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring 
tales of his interesting travels.’"—Dairy News. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 


BARONETAGE for 1858, under the especial Patronage of Hen 
Masersty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, corrected through- 
out by the Nobility. One vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges. 
“This the twenty-seventh edition of ‘ ige’s Peerage and 
Baronetage,’ appears to be as perfect a Peerage of the British 
Empire as we are ever likely to see published. The work is 
patronized by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort. 1t is worthy 
of a place in every gentleman's library, as well as in every public 
institution.”—Hzra.p. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS about 


WOMEN. Bythe Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
oi vol. lds. 6d. 
A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works 
e ie kind, well written, true hearted, and altogether p 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
Tue Srconp Sano OF THE 
MEMOIR 
OF TNE 
REV. GEORGE WAGNER, 
or St. SterHen’s, BRIGHTON. 


By JOHN NASSAU SIMPKINSON, M.A. 
Rector of Brington, Northampton. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


THE CREEDS AND ARTICLES OF 
THE CHURCH. 


In Relation to Holy psc amo ae to the Conscience of 
he Individual 
Cc. A. neni. M.A., Hulsean Lecturer, 
Principal of the Theological College, and Prebendary of Chichester. 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 


SERMONS 


Preacut on Particutar Occasions. 


By JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A. 
Late Archdeacon of i Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
een. 


8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Cambridge: Macm1rian and Co. 


R. WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL and 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 





The following are Now Ready. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of FORCELLINI and 
FREUND. Fifth Thousand, 8vo, 2ls. 


“ The best Latin-English Dicti 
TERLY Review. 


It. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN. 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged from the above. Twelfth 
Thousand. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


** The best School Dictionary extant.”—Press. 





y in our] "—QuUAR- 


it. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DIC. 
TIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEO- 
GRAPHY, compiled from the "larger Works, for the Higher 
Forms. Eighth Thousand. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


Iv. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSI. 
CAL DICTIONARY, abridged from the above. Twelfth Thou- 
sand. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


v. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 


TIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, abridged 


from the larger Work. Twelfth Thousand. 


With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Whoever wishes to give advice to a young lady in the form of a 
Christmas-box may thank the author for means of doing so.”— 
EXAMINER. 


MR, TUPPER’S NEW WORK— 


RIDES AND REVERIES of ZSOP SMITH. By MARTIN 
FARQUHAR TUPPER. In 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 
“These essays are the production of the talented author of 
* Proverbial Philosophy,’ whose former work obtained so large a 
share of public favour. They possess a quaint originality, and 
display considerable knowledge on an immense variety of topics.’’ 
UN. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN OB- 


TAINING PROBATES, ADMINISTRATIONS, &c.,in Her 
Majesty’s COURT OF PROBATE. With numerous Prece- 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


R. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL AND 


LATIN DICTIONARIES, FOR THE HIGHER FORMS 
IN SCHOOLS. 


Just Ready, Revised and Enlarged Edition, with 750 Illustrative 
‘Woodcuts, One Vol., Medium 8vo, 18s. strongly bound, 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIO- 
GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY; Based on the 
Larger Dictionaries. By WM. SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the 
Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, &c., 
and Classical E iner in the Uni y of London. 

Noricz.—In the Present Edition of this Work illustrations have 
been introduced for the first time. These illustrations, which are 








By EDWARD ee cee ee * ‘ego Cc 
London. Dedi d by p e Right Hon. Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell, Judge of the ow Genre of Probate. 


8vo, £1 Is. 
FALKLAND’S CHOW 





LADY 


CHOW; being SELECTIONS from A JOURNAL KEPT 
IN INDIA. Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ADELE. By. Julia. Kavanagh, 


Author of “‘ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
** Adéle’ will fully sustain the reputation of Miss Kavanagh, 
high as it already ranks.”—Joun Butt. 


ORPHANS. — By the Author of 


“* Margaret Maitland.’ 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“A very pleasing and charming story—the production of a 
gifted writer.”—Sun. . 

“ The author of this tale is one of | the ablest writers of fiction in 
the present day, - tig vn this, and far better, is one of those 
who always seek id moral 
action by all her merecy efforts.” —MEsszncER. 


THE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 


3 vole. 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey. 


Author of “ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 








a ex which render the descriptions in the articles 

i ligi ing, consist of rep i of the 

poe divinities and heroes, of coins of persons and places, 

drawn from originals in the British Museum, and of the principal 
other of antiquity. 


prey uniform with the above, Fifth Thousand, One Volume, 
(1250 pp.) Medium 8vo, 21s. strongly bound, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S NEW LATIN-ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of FORCELLINI * 
and FREUND. 

Tue Examiner.—‘ Dr. Smith's ‘ Latin-English Dictionary’ is 
lifted by its independent merit, and its incomparably greater 
fulness, far above comparison with any school or college dic- 
tionary commonly in use.” 

Tue Encrisn Cuurncnman.—‘‘ A dictionary which, it is very 
limited praise to say, is very much superior to any we before 
possessed.” 








John Murray, Albemarle Strcet. 





HUME, SMOLLETT, AND HUGHES’S ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 4s. per volume, cloth, 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE INVASION OF JULIUS CHSAR TO THE ACCES- 
SION OF QUEEN VICTORIA, with 84 steel plates of portraits 
of the Sovereigns, with their Autographs, &c. &c. 


Hume and Smollett’s History is complete in Ten Volumes. 
Hughes's Continuation in Eight Volumes. 
Either portion can be had eeparately. 
“Very complete and very cheap.”—ExamINneER. 
** Quite a book for the library.”—Criric. 
London: Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1858. 
REVIEWS. 





The Works of William Shakspeare. The Text 
revised by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
6 Vols. Moxon. 


: Our ancestors who read Shakspeare under 


the régime of Mr. Rowe (or “ poor Rowe!” as 
Mr. Dyce calls him, with a kind of royal pity) 
did not know how happy they were. Mr. 
Rowe was the first person who gave the world 
any personal information about Shakspeare, 
and in doing that he believed he did all that 
a deep veneration for the poet permitted to be 
done. The works, he thought, spoke for 
themselves, and needed no bush. What was 
wanted was not a commentary on the works, 
but some account of the wondrous genius who 
produced them; and he endeavoured to 
supply the want with such materials as could 
be obtained. The short, judicious biographi- 
cal sketch he drew up, remarkable for its 
clearness and good sense, is the foundation of 
the thousand and one lives which have been 
written since, and which have added not a 
single fact of real importance to the scanty 
items, partly conjectural, which he brought 
forward. With that concise, suggestive life 
before them, and an edition of the plays un- 
encumbered and unobstructed by speculative 
criticisms and new readings, we say again our 
ancestors did not know how happy they were. 
But they would be at no loss to understand 
hhow happy they ought to have been, if they 
could see the editions of Shakspeare we could 
show them. 

There are epochs and transitions in litera- 
ture, just as there are in fashions. Modes 
come in and go out, and come in and go out 
again. We should be no more surprised at 
the restoration of the classical drama, than at 
the return of powder, ruffles, or gentlemen’s 
muffs, If “Emblems,” “ Sonnets,’ and 


“Odes” were once more to become the rage, 


it would not occasion us much astonishment. 
We believe that with respect to Shakspeare 
we are gradually beginning to undergo a 
change of this sort. We suspect we are about 
+o revert to the ancient simplicity of the days 
of Rowe. We are well aware that so long 
as the English language holds out there will 
be commentators, and rumours of commenta- 
tors; and we are by no means inclined to 
discourage them, because if any good should 


“come of it, we should be sorry not to turn it 


to account. But the public, we apprehend, 
have been for some time yearning for a new 
Shakspeare, wholly liberated from controver- 
sies, and standing with dignity upon the best 
text a vigilant and discriminating editor could 
furnish. The reading world is growing weary 
of the eternal strife of words, and, above all, 
of that terrible apple of discord Mr. Collier 
threw in amongst the annotators—that fear- 
ful volume of Notes and Emendations, the 
inditer whereof is now flippantly known as 
“Mr. Collier’s Corrector.” An edition of 
Shakspeare, pure and peaceable, which might 
be enjoyed with some confidence in the 
general integrity of the text, would be a 
Lang of priceless value to the present genera- 
ion. 

It appears that Mr. Moxon contemplated 
such a work when he confided to Mr. Dyce 
the labour that gentleman has now completed 
in six weighty volumes. “The arrangement,” 
says Mr. Dyce, ‘‘ was, that I should merely 
revise the text, without adding any notes.” 
It was also understood that the memoir to 





accompany the text was to be written by 
somebody else. But both stipulations have 
been set aside. Circumstances imposed upon 
Mr. Dyce “that ungrateful task,” the com- 
pilation of a new life of Shakspeare ; and he 
found as he advanced with his work that 
notes were indispensable. “It soon became 
evident,” he tells us, “that, though notes 
explanatory of manners, customs, &c., might 
not be essentially necessary (for with such 
matters the reader is often as conversant as 
the editor), yet notes regarding the formation 
of the text were indispensable. Hence it is 
that an edition originally meant to be entirely 
free from annotations comprises a consider- 
able quantity of notes.” We are sorry that 
any considerations induced Mr. Dyce to 
depart from his first excellent intention, out 
of which he seems to have been fairly worried 
by that besetting book of Notes and Emenda- 
tions. It is quite painful to observe how 
often “Mr. Collier’s Corrector” appears in 
Mr. Dyce’s notes.- A spell was over the 
edition. Whichever way Mr. Dyce turned 
he felt that the Corrector’s eye was upon him, 
and his notes exhibit accordingly the dis- 
tressing consequences. He was haunted by 
“Mr. Collier’s Corrector” all throughout, not- 
withstanding the brave and independent 
judgment he pronounces upon him in the 
preface, calling his book an “immense farrago,” 
and, while allowing that he has removed 
some corruptions, pronouncing the “far greater 
proportion of his nove lectiones to be either 
grossly erroneous or merely impertinent.” 
If Mr. Dyce had silently taken advantage of 
the removal of corruptions, and avoided all 
discussions or explanations upon points of 
difference, he would have made his edition 
much more valuable than it is. Fortunately 
he has relegated his notes to the end of each 
play, so that the text is not invaded by anno- 
tations at the foot of the page, although its 
flow is still impeded by numerical references 
which, wherever they occur, always suggest a 
doubt or a speculation. Turning, as most 
people will instinctively do, to the notes which 
thus solicit attention, great will be the fre- 
quent disappointment at finding them contain 
little more than reasons why Mr. Dyce has not 
adopted, in particular instances, an authority 
which he had already generally ignored. We 
entirely agree with him in his opinion of the 
“ Corrector,” and, perhaps, go a little farther ; 
and we have, therefore, the greater ground 
for protesting against being required to con- 
sider in detail a variety of readings previously 
dismissed en masse as “grossly ignorant or 
impertinent.” 

or example, see what space is thrown 
away and vexation inflicted by the following 
superfluous exposition of a rejected corrup- 
tion. The passage is in the Tempest :— 

Who having unto truth, by telling of it, 


Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie,” &c, 


“Mr. Collier's MS. Corrector substitutes :— 
‘Who having, to wntruth, by telling of it,’ &e. 
and the alteration has been much praised in various 
quarters, though it. reduces the passage to down- 
right nonsense ; for he who made a sinner of his 
memory to untruth could have done so only by 
telling the truth.” 


If the alteration makes downright nonsense 
of the passage, why does Mr. Dyce trouble 
himself or his readers about it? Were he, in 
like manner, to pick up and expose every new 
reading that made nonsense of Shakspeare, 
he might extend his edition to sixty volumes. 

Again, in the Second Part of Henry IV, 








where the Archbishop of York is describing 
the situation of the King, Act IV., Sc. 1:— 


“So that this land, like an offensive wife 
That hath enrag’d him on to offer strokes, 
As he is striking, holds his infant up, 
And hangs resolv’d correction in the arm 
That was uprear’d to execution.” 


Thus the passage stands in all the editions; 
and as the meaning is perfectly obvious, and 
Mr. Dyce can discover no justification for 
tampering with it, we might expect to find 
it clear of all disputations in an edition which 
sets up text, and not commentary, as the 
paramount object. But the fascination of a 
little gladiatorship is not to be resisted, and 
accordingly we have the following :— 

‘*The alteration made here by Mr. Collier’s MS. 
Corrector,— ‘That hath enrag’d her man to offer 
strokes,’ &c., is, in Mr. Singer’s opinion, ‘evidently 
called for,’ and ‘one of the Corrector’s few ad- 
missible conjectures’ (Shakspeare Vindicated, &c., 
p- 117). Now, although I have no pleasure either 
in contradicting Mr. Singer, or in letting my read- 
ers see how verbal critics will sometimes differ toto 
celo, I must conscientiously say that I consider 
the alteration as not only quite unnecessary, but as 
one of the Corrector’s very worst conjectures.” 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer, most 
people will be inclined to suspect that Mr. 
Dyce must have some pleasure in contradict- 
ing Mr. Singer, and exposing the disagree- 
ments of verbal critics, when he goes so far 
out of his way to doboth. He found the text 
perfect, and should have left it so, without 
calling off the reader’s attention to Mr. Singer 
and the perpetual Corrector, for the very un- 
necessary purpose of saying that he differs 
from them. Having, however, referred to the 
Corrector’s conjecture, it is curious that he did 
not see how it was that ingenious person fell 
into it, and how very easily, by a slight adap- 
tation of the punctuation to the sense, the 
reading of the original might be placed beyond 
cavil. “There is an undeniable error,” says 
Mr. Collier, “in the lines;” and then he 
quotes :— 


So that this land, like an offensive wife 
That hath enrag’d him on to offer strokes,” &c. 


“To whom,” continues Mr. Collier, ex- 
pounding the Corrector, “to whom does ‘ him’ 
refer? Indisputably to the husband; and 
the line in which it occurs ought to run as 
follows, as we learn from the MS. Corrector :— 
“That hath enrag’d her man to offer strokes,’ &e. 
Her man in some way, either by mishearing 
or misprint, became ‘himon.’” It is evident 
that this emendation was suggested by the 
punctuation, which led the Corrector to 
suppose that “him” referred to the husband 
and not to the king, the entire passage, — 


“ Like an offensive wife 
That hath enrag’d him on to offer strokes,” 


being a completely distinct clause, or paren- 
thesis, in itself. A comma after “ wife ” would 
make the sense clear, and is absolutely 
demanded by Mr. Dyce’s reading. 

In many of these notes the source of enter- 
tainment is furnished by Mr. Collier himself, 
even more than by his Corrector. Take the 
following lines in Henry V., Act L, Se. 2, as 
alexample :-— 


“ As many arrows, looséd several ways, _ 
Come to one mark; a3 many ways meet in one town; 
As many fresh streams meetin one salt sea,” &c. 


Upon this Mr. Collier observes that the 
second line is “ obviously overloaded ;” then 
follows the Corrector’s emendation :— 


“ As many arrows, looséd several ways, 
Come to one mark; as many ways unite,” &e. 


“Thus,” says Mr. (Collier, “the repetition 
of the word ‘meet, in two succeeding lines 
as if that were not in itself a thoroughly 
haksperean characteristic !], is avoided ; but 
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it may still be a question, whether Shakspeare 
might not wish here to vary the regularity 
of his lines by interposing one of twelve 
syllables.” Mr. Dyce having quoted this 
ingenious conjecture, goes on to say— 

‘On which Mr. Singer remarks—‘ Unquestion- 
ably. The poet has frequently thus varied his 
metre.’ To me, however,” continues Mr. Dyce, 
‘* the passage appears more than suspicious.” 

Of course there cannot exist any rational 
' doubt that Mr. Dyce is right; but the won- 
derful part of the matter is, that he should 
take the trouble to say that Mr. Collier and 
Mr. Singer are wrong upon so palpable a 
point. The simplicity of Mr. Collier’s obser- 
vation, that it is a question whether Shak- 
speare might not have wished to vary his 
verse by “interposing” a line of twelve syl- 
lables, is quite as rich as the satisfaction he 
feels in getting rid of the repetition of “meet,” 
and thus, as he believes, restoring the geriuine 
reading. But this theory of the twelve syl- 
lables, like most of Mr. Collier’s theories, 
is merely set up to suit the occasion, and has 
no foundation whatever in any general laws 
deduced by the critic from a close study of 
his author. In the first part of Henry /V., 
Act IV., Scene 3, we find Mr. Collier and the 
Corrector taking exactly the opposite side of 
the twelve syllable question. We quote from 
Mr. Collier’s volume :— 

‘*There 1s a surplusage of two syllables, which 
certainly weaken[s ?] the effect of the passage, in 
a line of Sir Richard Vernon’s answer to Douglas, 
who had charged him with cowardice. The in- 
variable reading has been— 


“*T hold as little counsel with weak fear, 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day lives.’ 


‘This day’ clearly overloads the line, and the 
manuscript-collector credibly informs us that those 
words ought to be struck out as an interpolation— 
**T hold as little counsel with weak fear, 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that lives,’” 
Mr. Collier is of opinion in this case ‘that 
the two additional sylables constitute a’ sur- 
plusage, and overload the line. But if, in the 
previous instance, it was a question whether 
Shakspeare might not have intended to vary 
his verse by a line of twelve syllables, why 
should not the same question be entertained 
here? This is an average sample of ‘what is 
called conjectural criticism, which, being 
guided or controlled by no intelligible prin- 
ciples, necessarily abounds in contradictions 
and absurdities, 

Mr. Dyce properly retains Theobald’s 
emendation of the famous passage in Henry 
V., in which our hostess, formerly Dame 
Quickly, describes the death of Falstaff ; “for 
his nose was as sharp asa pen, and ’a babbled 
of green fields.” "Whether this was the read- 
ing intended by Shakspeare or not, it is so 
admirable, and has become,as Mr. Dyce justly 
observes, so completely “a portion of the 
established text,” that nothing short of indis- 
putable authority could justify its abandon- 
ment. Mr. Dyce, therefore, refuses to adopt 
the monstrous emendation of the Corrector, 
who reads “asa pen on a table of green frieze,” 
the reading in the folio being “as‘a‘pen on a 
table of green fields.” Mr. Dyce refrains 
from stating his objections to this variation, 
contenting ‘himself by observing “that, while 
Theobald does no ‘more than change ‘table’ 
to babled,the MS. Corrector; with comparative 
licence, substitutes ‘on’ for:and, and ‘frieze’ 
for fields. 

All that class of notes in ‘which ‘the inte- 
grity of the text alone is the ébject of expla- 
nation or collation, apart from ‘the polemics 
which “poor Rowe” deprecated ‘with such 


prophetic alarm, must be considered useful 
even by the most exigeant stickler for an 
unincumbered text. Had Mr. Dyce confined 
himself to the variations of the early editions, 
and to matters strictly connected with the 
elucidation of textual difficulties, his edition 
would have been distinguished by a special 
claim upon the gratitude of all true lovers of 
Shakspeare. Unfortunately he has admitted 
the controversial element so largely into his 
annotations, that we must look to the labours 
of some future more self-suppressing editor 
for the pure and pacific Shakspeare, which is 
the great desideratum in our libraries. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Dyce 
brings no new materials to the biography of 
Shakspeare. He follows closely the details 
of Mr. Halliwell’s Life, which still remains 
the most full and accurate we possess. The 
manner in which it is dealt with by Mr. Dyce 
is not satisfactory. It is, like all the biogra- 
phies drawn up by the same hand, a hunt 
after dates and documents and contemporary 
allusions, instead of being a picture of the 
career of an individual. In Mr. Dyce’s 
biographies we cannot see the wood for the 
leaves. There is great and most commend- 
able industry in the collection of materials ; 
but having collected them, and discussed their 
probabilities and improbabilities point by 
point, Mr. Dyce leaves them there, more or 
less in a heap, for the reader to exercise his 
own skill upon. In this biography of Shak- 
speare, we have a multitude of documentary 
details which we have already had overand over 
again in former lives. The notes, speculations, 
and disputes of Mr. Collier, Mr. Knight, Mr. 
Halliwell, and others, are reproduced in a 
variety of shapes; and the final effect is that, 
without giving us any clearer or closer view 
of Shakspeare’s character or life, we are 
literally dragged through the old doubts and 
discussions, and are never the wiser for it in 
theend. A simple narrative founded on the 
mass of modern discoveries, keeping the 
arguments upon the evidence out of ‘sight, 
rejecting mere fantastical suppositions, and 
presenting the results of inquiry rather than 
its toils and impediments, would have ‘been 
much more acceptable than this laborious 
compilation, in which the hero is fairly lost in 
a labyrinth of investigations. 

Upon the few main points of Shakspeare’s 
life, Mr. Dyce agrees with the generally 
received opinions, as far as he expresses any 
opinion himself. He thinks it cannot ‘be 
doubted that the deer-stealing story has some 
foundation in fact ; and he rejects, in common 
with all previous biographers, the highly im- 
probable tradition of Shakspeare’s first em- 
teers in town having been ‘that of holding 

orses at the door of the playhouse. With 
respect to the decorations of the theatres, the 
order of the entertainments, and other particu- 
lar illustrations of the Elizabethan stage, 
Mr. Dyce always quotes Mr. Collier, as if 
Mr. Collier, whose labours in that direction 
are no less remarkable for their industry than 
their mistakes ‘and errors of hasty judgment, 
were the sole authority on such subjects. 
This is surely unjust. What ‘we owe, ‘and 
what Mr. Collier owes, to Douce and‘Drake, 
and even to Nares, should not be forgotten in 
these complimentary references. Drake was, 
amanubtailty, avery weak critic;and not to be 
implicitly depended upon ‘for «his facts ; ‘but 
he had ‘the ‘merit: of being born before Mr. 
Collier, ‘who cannot,'we ‘apprehend, ‘be: eon- 
*sidered much ‘superior to ‘is predecessor in 
judgment or a¢curacy. 








In the same way Mr. Peter Cunningham js 
quoted, for having observed, in his ‘Handbook 
of London, that Ben Jonson has “ settled” the 
locality of the. Mermaid tavern in his lines 
“On the famous voyage” :— 

“ At Bread-street’s Mermaid having din’d, and merry, 

Proposed to go to Holborn in a wherry.” 
Was this never observed before? There can 
be no objection to a quotation from the 
Handbook, but to give to .a reference of this 
very ordinary kind the air of a discovery is 
ludicrous. Concerning this Mermaid tavern 
we have the following passage :— 

‘* At the Mermaid Tavern, Sir Walter Raleigh 
had instituted a club, which included among its 
members Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, 
Donne, and others eminent for genius and learning, 
That Shakspeare also belonged to it we can hardly 
question ; and there most probably it was that he 
and Jonson delighted the company with those 
brilliant and good-natured repartees, of which 
Fuller, from the accounts still current in his day, 
has preserved a memorial.” 


It is not merely highly probable, but 
positively certain, that Jonson and Beaumont, 
as we learn very explicitly from the well- 
known lines of the latter, frequented the 
Mermaid, and that the tavern was the resort 
of a club of wits. We even know that Ben 
Jonson used to procure his favourite Canary 
wine there, for he has told us so himself :— 

* But that which most doth take my muse and me, 

Is a pure eup of rich Canary wine, 

Which is the Mermaid’s now, but shall be mine.” 

Inviting a Friend to Supper, 
also testified by Beamont in his letter to Ben 
Jonson, before he and Fletcher came to 
London :— 
“in this warm shine 
I lie, and dream of your full Mermaid wine.” 

But, while there are thus ample authorities 
for the festivities and wit combats held at 
the Mermaid, we know of none for the 
statement that the club held there was 
founded by Raleigh. Hitherto Raleigh’s 
supposed connexion with the Mermaid has been 
given merely as an on dit ; Mr. Dyce gives it 
as a fact, about which there would seem to be 
no doubt. We presume, however, that he 
has no better authority for the assertion than 
his predecessors. 

According to a letter from Daniel the poet, 
to Sir Thomas Egerton, preserved amongst 
the Ellesmere Manuscripts, Shakspeare would 
appear to have been a candidate for the ap- 
pointment of Master of the Revels. This was 
in 1603-4 ; somewhere about the time, or very 
close upon the time, when, having made his 
fortune, and invested large sums in purchases 
of property in Stratford, he finally retired 
from London. His last appearance, that can 
be traced, upon the stage was in 1603, and in 
1604 we find him bringing an action in the 
Court of Record in Stratford for the recovery 
of adebt. These dates, and his circumstances 
at the time, are inconsistent, if not incompa- 
tible, with the alleged application for the 
Mastership of the Revels ; but Daniel’s letter 
is curious and worth extracting. It refers to 
his own appointment to the office for which 
Shakspeare was a rejected candidate :— 

‘« Buta little.time is past sinceI was called upon 
to thanke your honor for my brother’s advance- 
ment, and now I thanke you for myne owne ; 
which double kindness will alwaies receive double 
gratefulnes at both our handes. I cannot but 
knowe that I am ‘esse deserving’then some that 
sued'by other of the nobility unto her Majestie for 
this-roome ; ‘if ‘M. ‘Draiton, my good friend, had 
bene-chosen, I should not‘ have'murmured, for sure 
‘Tame he‘wold have filled it mostexcellentlie: but 
it seemeth to:myne ‘humble judgement that one 
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hakespear} who is the author of playes now 
Ele presented on the public stages of London, 
and the possessor of no small gaines, and more- 
over himselfe an actor in the King’s Companie of 
Comedians, could not with reason pretend to be 
Mr. of the Queenes Majesties Revells, for as much 
as he wold sometimes be asked to approve and 
allow of his owne writings. Therefore he, and 
more of like quality, cannot justly be disappointed 
because, through your honor’s gracious interposi- 
tion, the chance was haply myne.” 

We must say frankly at once that we do 
not believe in the genuineness of this letter. 
In the first place, it is not the kind of letter 
that could be anticipated from such a man as 
Daniel, who had the fine nature of a true 
gentleman, and who, although he had reason 
to lament at last that his style of writing had 

sed out of fashion, never committed him- 
self to expressions of jealousy or depreciation 
even towards his successful rivals. In the 
second place, it is not the kind of letter he 
would have been likely to have addressed to 
Sir Thomas Egerton, as an acknowledgment 
of the appointment he had just received at 
that gentleman’shands. And inthethird place, 
the phraseology has, here and there, a new 
lacquer upon it that brings it into suspicion. 
It may be noticed also, that the company to 
which Shakspeare belonged was always called 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Servants, and that it 
is here called the King’s Company. In our 
distrust of this document, we turned to see 
what Mr. Dyce thought of it, or of the Elles- 
mere Papers from which it is extracted ; and 
were alike surprised and disappointed by the 
following transfer of the responsibility from 
the editor to the reader :— 

‘Tt is well known that the genuineness of these 
papers has been violently assailed ; and wherever 
they are quoted in the present memoir J leave the 
reader to determine whether they are to be relied 
upon as authorities or not.” 

We are not aware of any precedent for so 
strange a proceeding. The genuineness or 
spuriousness of these papers is entirely a 
question of evidence. Mr. Dyce furnishes 
none, yet does not hesitate to leave the reader 
to decide the question without having before 
him the only means by which a decision can 
be arrived at. That Mr. Dyce does not be- 
lieve in these papers himself, notwithstanding 
the neutrality he professes, is tolerably evi- 
dent from the fact that whenever he makes 
any reference to them he encloses the passage 
in brackets, so that it may not be considered 
as forming part of the biography. If he held 
them to be genuine, he would, no doubt, have 
incorporated all such passages in the narra- 
tive. 

This prudential avoidance of vexed ques- 
tions is shown also in other matters where it 
might be least anticipated. The “Mr. W. H.” 
of the sonnets is one of those perplexities 
from which Mr. Dyce turns aside, without 
venturing any decided opinion. He thus 
states the case :— 

“‘The greater portion of these sonnets is ad- 
dressed toa youth; and the kind of impassioned 
friendship which some of them profess can only 
surprise [7.¢., surprise only] a reader unacquainted 
with the manners of the time : it was then not un- 
common for one man to write verses to another in 
astrain of such tender affection as fully warrants 
our terming them amatory, and even in the 
epistolary correspondence between two grave and 
elderly gentlemen friendship used frequently to 
borrow the language of love.” 

Having thus indicated that the language of 
the greater part of the sonnets is not incon- 
sistent with the supposition that they were ad- 
dto aman, and having glanced at some 





of the guesses made as to who “W. H.” was, 
omitting Hart, Shakspeare’s nephew, and 
Lord Southampton, Mr. Dyce proceeds to 
give his own solution :— 

“For my own part, repeated perusals of the 
sonnets have well nigh convinced me, that most 
of them were composed in an assumed character, 
on different subjects, at different times, for the 
amusement, if not at the suggestion, of the author’s 
intimate associates (hence described by Meres as 
‘his sugred Sonnets among his private friends’) ; 
and though I would not deny that one or two of 
them reflect his genuine feelings, I contend that 
allusions scattered through the whole series are not 
to be hastily referred to the personal circumstances 
of Shakspeare.” 

This is a safe judgment. We dare say there 
was not one of the expounders of the sonnets, 
from Farmer to Brown, who would not have 
said as much—that scattered allusions should 
not be hastily referred to Shakspeare’s per- 
sonalcircumstances. But what becomes, all this 
time, of the enigma of Mr. W. H., “the only 
begetter of these ensuing sonnets?” Upon 
this enigma Mr. Dyce is silent. He has no 
suggestion to offer, no theory to support or 
oppose. Indeed he leaves it so entirely an 
open question, that he suffers some egregious 
nonsense on the subject to be drifted into his 
pages, which, even without a theory of his 
own, he should have excluded. 

Dismissing all further critical objections, 
we must not close these volumes without say- 
ing that they are got up in a careful and pains- 
taking spirit. If the life be cumbrous and 
unsatisfactory, and the notes not so brief, nor 
so free from a contentious spirit as could be 
desired, the paper and typography are unex- 
ceptionable. Great pains have been taken 
with the text. Asa whole, it may be safely 
pronounced to be the best text that has yet 
been given to the public. We wish it were 
less disfigured and interrupted by references, 
and we wish that the volumes were not so 
much swollen with annotations: but, accept- 
ing it with all its drawbacks, the edition is 
fully entitled to take precedence of any 
edition of a similar character which has yet 
appeared, 








The Timely Retreat ; or, A Year in Bengal 
before the Mutinies. By Two Sisters. 

2 vols. Bentley. 

Or late years a province of the literary re- 
oa has been claimed for a set of young 
adies, who may, with strict propriety, be 
described as quill-drivers. They write as 
they waltz, the faster the better. Their am- 
bition is to be dashing and decisive. With- 
out, we are glad to say, ever actually over- 
stepping the bounds of modesty and propriety, 
they claim a freedom from conventionality 
which would be very refreshing were it not a 
convention itself. Their affectation of inde- 
pendence, their amusing eagerness to show 
how well they can get on without the other 
sex, are artifices too transparent to deceive 
the most inexperienced. Happy age, to have 
invented at least one kind of innocent co- 
quetry unknown to the ancients! Happier 
still, if this Amazonian bearing were quite 
compatible with the artless simplicity that 
has ever been esteemed the crowning grace of 
maidenhood ! 

Of this class of books, the one before us is 
avery fair specimen. It is professedly 
written by two young ladies, whose Christian 
names are romantic, but. whose surname is 
Dunlop. It is, of course, impossible to scold 
a Madeline and a Rosalind, or we might be 





tempted to doubt whether the publication of 
such a book at such a time be exactly com- 
 peea either with good taste or good feeling. 

t seems rather singular to be invited to en- 
Joy a hearty laugh over a country where 

ritish blood is still flowing freely, and which, 
in the minds of so many English men and 
women, is associated with reminiscences of 
inexpressible bitterness. However, we will 
be charitable, and suppose our authoresses to 
have gone to India with the express design 
of writing a book, and to have seen no reason 
why the massacres of Delhi and Cawnpore 
should prove fatal to their unoffending jour- 
nal. To this end it will be desirable to shut our 
eyes to the very taking but most inappropriate 
title, as well as to sundry little matters which 
might almost cause a doubt whether feminine 
pens have had anything to do with the book 
at all—all of which, perhaps, are explicable 
on the supposition of its being the work of 
very fast young ladies. It should be noticed, 
however, that, though the title-page speaks 
of two authoresses, there is nothing in the 
contents to indicate the presence of more 
than a single hand. 

The motive which usually takes young 
ladies to India is pretty well known to our 
readers. Our authoresses- themselves con- 
fess to having gone for love—of their brother. 
Their mother, it appears, allowed them to 
depart by themselves, relying on the protec- 
tion of some friendly fellow-travellers. Not 
being in a critical mood, we shall eschew com- 
ment, and accompany the fair adventuresses 
to Malta, where we find them roving about 
among the English ships of war, and—which 
is more remarkable—their Russian prizes. 
We fear the writers must have taken these 
last away with them, and left them somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the broad-gauge line 
which we have their authority for asserting to 
extend between London and Edinburgh. 
Luckily for their comfort, the railway be- 
tween Alexandria and Cairo was less mythi- 
cal, and gave them time to be carried up the 
Great Pyramid. Then followed the omnibus 
journey between Cairo and Suez, which is 
described as an infallible test of temper, so 
much so as effectually to cool the ardour of a 
lover who had the prudence to insinuate him- 
self into his lady’s van, to observe the manner 
in which she underwent her scorching mar- 
tyrdom. It was not one of the ‘Triumphs 
of Temper!’ Arrived at Suez, ladies and 
luggage were moved into the steamer, which 
process cost the former no small portion of 
the latter, including, sad to relate, the very 
false fronts which the dear’provident creatures 
had brought from England with the view of 
replacing any havoc which fever or other 
call might wreak on their exuberant 
tresses! The Red Sea is hotter than the 
Isthmus, and the steamers are renowned for 
cockroaches, animals efficacious in the promo- 
tion of domestic bliss :— 

‘The transparent character of the cabin parti- 
tions allows interesting scraps of conversations 
sometimes to be overheard; for instance, in a 
lady’s voice: ‘George, I’m certain I heard some- 
thing trawling.’ No response, George being in 
the land of Nod. ‘George,’ louder, ‘are you 
asleep? There's a cockroach. Oh, dear George, 
do get up and kill it.’ Some sleepy-toned remon- 
strance implies he’d rather not. ‘George, I'll 
never love you any more if you don’t instantly 
look for that cockroach.’ And on no response 
being made to this terrific threat, a sound of weep- 
ing and lamentation ensues of ever having left her 
dear mamma and her home for ‘an unfeeling wretch 
who doesn’t care if she is happy or miserable, By 
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this time the original instigator of ihe matrimonial 
fracas, the offending cockroach, has marched off, 
leaving the unhappy George wide awake, and fully 
aroused to the necessity of consoling and soothing 
the delicate object of his affections, while every 
griff within earshot is shaking with laughter, and 
longing to cry out ‘ Encore !’” 

At Aden the voyager’s purgatory attains 
its acme. Here the steamer coals ; and while 
the passengers who remain on board are 
smothered, those who go on shore are roasted 
on rocks “ only fit for salamanders.” Between 
Aden and Ceylon the nightly sea is phospho- 
rescent, and the clear atmosphere betrays 
the colours of the stars. At Ceylon our tra- 
vellers first realized their dreams of tropical 
scenery :— 

“* After the arid, parched rocks of Aden, ancl the 
many days’ sea, it was most refreshing to our 
wearied eyes to drink in the gorgeous beauly of 
everything around: the luxuriance and astonisaing 
variety of the foliage, the fantastic shapes of the 
trees, and then the extraordinary profusion of 
flowers, their wonderful size and colouring—those 
rich, sleepy-looking, creamy blossoms, with their 
heavy Eastern fragrance lulling your senses into 
forgetfulness, and steeping your soul in the luxu- 
riant indolence of an Oriental fairy tale ; and then 
those deep, fiery crimson cups, with their glowing 
petals and their dark, palpitating hearts, transport- 
ing you at once to the land of magic and genius!” 

The voyage from Ceylon to Calcutta is 
short ; the journey from Calcutta to Meerut 
is long, and was diversified by many adven- 
tures, and the dangerous illness of one of the 
travellers. They were under the escort of 
two officers, who might not have been so de- 
monstratively chivalrous could they have fore- 
seen the shower of sarcasms they were to re- 
ceive as their guerdon. The track led through 
districts now imperishably associated with 
the history of England; but then, as it 
should seem, chiefly interesting by reason of 
the bungalows provided by Government for 
the benefit of travellers, and the extraordinary 
literature with which, in spite of the post- 


masters, the latter would persist in enriching 
the albums of these establishments. The 
great show-places of the route were Benares, 


Allahabad, Agra, Delhi. No Englishman 
will ever again enter one of these without en- 
thusiasm; but it really seems that, in the 
pre-mutineer period, the most remarkable 
vestige of the British sway extant in any of 
them was a marble table in the palace at 
Agra, which, when used as a seat by Lord 
Ellenborough and his advisers, had fairly 
broken in two beneath the weight either of 
the counsels or the counsellors. At length 
the ladies reached Meerut and their brother. 
A magistrate he, whose position, it should 
seem, was more dhintisiquiched by dignity than 
comfort :— 

‘* My brother used to leave home about eleven 
(having generally got through a number of audi- 
ences in his private office), and remain hearing 
causes in Kutchery till about seven, without the 
slightest intermission for tiffin or rest. Sometimes 
he would be much later, and when I asked what 
had detained him, the usual reply was, ‘ Oh, such 
a busy day, and even now I have left seventy wit- 
nesses unheard, who must go on in addition to to- 
morrow’s work.’ I am sure the whole time we 
were in India, Keith did not accompany us six 
times on our evening drive. After Kutchery, he 
had always to go down and visit his prisoners in 
gaol ; at the close of this day’s work, was it any 
wonder he should be too tired to read, almost too 
exhausted to eat his dinner, or too languid to con- 
verse? At night he generally had letters and re- 
ports to write out; he said, as he could not attempt 
to sleep in hot weather, it was better to write then, 
and sleep as the air grew cooler, towards the morn- 


ing. Gentlemen have often told me it was totally im- 
possible after work to attempt to read, their mental 
faculties required absolute repose, and music, 
whether they themselves performed or not, is a 
priceless boon to the overtasked mind ; after an 
hour spent at the piano, the weary worker finds 
returning energy enough to try to eat his dinner.” 


Add to this that the magistrate knows every 
native he has to deal with is doing his utmost 
to deceive him, and we can hardly be surprised 
at his feelings towards the aborigines not 
being of the most friendly nature. It is, no 
doubt, much to be regretted, and, if we ever 
do lose India, we shall probably have to thank 
such men as Mr. Keith Dunlop is said to be. 
Considering the disagreeable position of every 
one in authority, the wonder is that there are 
not more like him. To Englishmen, of all 
men in the world, it must be a fearful trial to 
dine on vegetables because the fear of losing 
caste prevents your servant’s going to the 
butcher. Hindostanee menials are managed 
after this wise :— 

‘*'This is always the way in India: the servant 
assures you that what you require is not procur- 
able, you stamp your foot and say ‘ Lao ;’ he then 
commences a long and fluent speech, with a hun- 
dred good reasons why your demand cannot be 
supplied, to which you politely reply, ‘Jou’ (go 
away), and in nine cases out of ten he will return 
with the desired article ; and thus, thanks to their 
reverence for English wilfulness, a very small 
amount of Hindostanee can be made to accomplish 
a good deal.” 

Indian life may not be the most dignified 
or intellectual phase of existence conceivable, 
but there is really no help for it. Nature 
never meant the tropics for a theatre of exer- 
tion or intelligence. Life in the settlement is 
like life in the jungle, a luxuriant growth of 
laziness, enlivened by flashes of stormy merri- 
ment. The ladies sit at home in the long bare 
rooms that look like sections of Noah’s ark, 
and speculate what visitors etiquette is likely 
to bring at noon. The military men smoke 
or play at billiards; but from some stifling 
bungalow conie the groans of the unfortunate 
civilian who cannot be idle, and who, if he be 
not one of those ambitious people whom a 
little brief authority recompenses for all, is 
probably repenting that he ever came-to the 
country. Hark! the evening gun! and yawn- 
ing society has licence to amuse itself as it 
can. Light vehicles flash along the roads, 
some hospitable person opens his flower-hung 
rooms for a ball, and all is whirl, glare, and 
champagne till midnight. This would not be 
a disagreeable life for young ladies, did the 
not, like giddy moths, fly straight at the tore 
of Hymen, without reflecting that this con- 
summation must needs put an end to the un- 
limited flirtation which alone renders exist- 
ence endurable. Single, they wish themselves 
married ; married, they wish themselves 
dead. Here is a specimen of the delightfully 
naive style of love-making which obtains in 
India :— 

‘* There is a frank simplicity about young ladies 
who have been educated on the hills truly refresh- 
ing to our more conventional manners, though at 
first slightly bewildering to unaccustomed ears. 
For instance, Miss May informed me ‘it was so 
delicious to get a gentleman to walk home from a 
party beside her jhampaum, they did say such sweet 
things in the moonlight ; while Miss Dornton 
loudly complained ‘that this season she had had 
no admirers to speak of;’ and on my informant 
asking her if she classed him as one of her suite, 
she pondered seriously for a few moments, then 
gravely replied, ‘No; I think you like to dance 
and flirt with me, but.I don’t consider vou in love 





with me,’ And yet they say ladies never speak 


their minds!' The same young lady used to ask 
gentlemen for advice about the various offers she 
had received, whether they thought she had done 
wisely in refusing or accepting, as the case might 

My cousin had been quizzed on his supposed 
rejection by a pretty girl he knew very little of, 
and as he was rather a cool young gentleman, he 
one evening, when dancing with her, for want of 
something better to say, told her that he had just 
been informed that she had rejected him with 
scorn, The young lady looked up instantly, saying, 
‘I should not have done so if you had asked 
me.’ Malcolm felt himself in a scrape, and re- 
plied, that as he had been engaged some time, it 
amused him to hear people say such foolish things, 
The engagement was all asham, but was the best 
device he could go in for at the moment.” 

Out-door amusements consist of pic-nics, 
where they play at a highly intellectual game 
apparently identical with that known to Eng. 
lish fairs as “three shies for a penny, ladies 
and gentlemen !”—and hunting jackals with 
“bobbery packs ”’—i.e. packs in which the 
proportion of hounds proper to canines of in- 
ferior breed may be something like one in ten. 
Naturally, the forte of these noble animals 
does not exactly consist in the accuracy of 
their scent, wherefore the discreet huntsman 
is wont to catch his jackal before hand, and 
anoint him with a —. decoction of ani- 
seed. Unfortunately, he himself imbibes so 
lively a flavour of the drug as to be occasion- 
ally hunted by mistake. On the whole, these 
parties are very merry. There is also much 
social amusement of a quizzing description ; 
the old stagers are amused at the manners 
and customs of the “ griffs,” and the latter 
at those of the old stagers. Here is a 
ridiculous exemplification of the disdain the 
Bengal people affect to entertain for those 
from Madras, which, absurd as it is, has cer- 
tainly been of some public service:— 

‘*¢ Madras is a benighted presidency, because’ 
—and the words are uttered in an under tone ex- 
pressive of the deep horror felt by the speaker— 
‘people there eat bazaar mutton’ (eating bazaar 
mutton is looked upon in Bengal as the lowest 
depth at which a civilized being can arrive) ; ‘and 
even,’ as an officer feelingly observed to me, ‘when 
the Madras regiments come up to Bengal, and we 
teach them to eat gram-fed mutton, and they ac- 
knowledge its superiority, the moment they go 
back to their own benighted land they return to 
their old practices. What can you expect from 
such a people ?’” 

Ill health sent the ladies to the hills, and 
gave occasion to a deal of extremely good 
descriptive writing, of which this is a fair 
specimen :— 

‘‘When we first entered our house it was en- 
tirely enveloped in mist, and for many days I was 
far too much occupied with Nora to think of look- 
ing out; but never can I forget my thrill of delight, 
when, for the first time, the clouds cleared away, 
and the lovely valley of the Dhoon lay streiched 
before me in all its ethereal fairy-like beauty. 
How can I describe the singular effect of thus 
living literally up in the clouds? they are above 
and around you ; they fill the house. You cannot 
even see the pillars of the verandah outside your 
window ; pile after pile, the gigantic masses roll 
ceaselessly by, continually changing their shapes, 
but always retaining their unvarying dull, leaden 
colour—one moment revealing short glimpses of 
richly-wooded khuds and rocky defiles, then wrap- 
ping them silently again in impenetrable gloom: 
No one can conceive the strange, startling effect of 
these sudden peeps into cloud-land. A rent is 
made in the veil surrounding you; through a 
little space you could cover with your hand, you 
see-miles and miles away, through the Dhoon, 
peaceful green fields and trees, and quiet rivers, and 
the pale, pure blue of the Sewallicks in the morn- 





ing, or its tremulous ‘rosy tint in the evening. 
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You gaze with breathless awe, but, alas! in one 
fleeting second the beautiful vision has vanished, 
leaving you half uncertain whether it was a verita- 
ble glimpse into ‘ faerie land,’ or an illusion alto- 
gether. Of course, if the sun happens to be 
shining behind one of these cloud-pictures, the 
effect is indescribably enhanced.” 

"Many more extracts look tempting, but we 
must pause. There are many to whom this 
lively book, treating of the land it does, will 
seem an unseasonable jest. Those who attach 
no weight to such considerations will find it 
full of amusement—always remembering that 
the “timely retreat’? having been effected a 
good month before the mutiny broke out, 
they need look for no pictures of English 
ladies flying on foot from burning bungalows, 
and abandoning their best dresses to the fury 
of the populace. 








Adéle. A Tale. By Julia Kavanagh. 8 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
In ‘ Adéle’ Miss Kavanagh’s foot presses her 
native heath. To her a French chateau seems 
like the barrister’s piece of string—something 
without which she cannot get on at all. In 
the interest of humanity, she should be in- 
vited to make a regular visitation of these 
French seats, as Mr. Burk does of the English ; 
we are sure that the result would be a series 
of charming novels, each with an individuality 
and local colouring of its own. Here a long 
vacant corridor would dispose her to the 
legendary ; theré a comfortable parlour 
would restore her to cheerfulness. ere a 
recluse old bachelor would suggest a tale of 
blighted affection ; there the every-day life of 
an every-day couple would stimulate her 
satiric talent and gift of accurate observation. 
Not possessing these opportunities, she has 
robably drawn on the resources of a grace- 
fal imagination—or is there really somewhere 
in France a retreat of such wild and melan- 
choly beauty as the ruined chateau of Cour- 
celles, with its garden in the very bosom of 
the wilderness, its lake of enchanted quiet, 
and its little fairy of an Adéle, the sunshine 
of the shady place P— 

‘That little and wild mountain-lake was one of 
the few friends which the solitary youth of Adtle 
had known, and she never passed it by without 
giving it a look. Bending over the broken stone 
balustrade, adorned with vases, where roses and 
geraniums still bloomed, she now gazed down 
dreamily. With a low splash the clear green 
waters washed a flight of white steps leading to 
the garden—and every time they retreated they 
left bare and shining the broken stone, to which 
heavy wet mosses clung. How slow had crept the 
lazy sunbeams on that smooth, glassy surface. 
How chill and deep.was the dark bed on which the 
pebbles slept below. And Adele knew them all; 
and as long as she could remember, she had seen 
them lying there, visible and distinct, yet beyond 
reach of the rudest storm above. But she gave 
them no more than one look now. The sun was 
hot, and she longed for shade. She turned to her 
left, walked on through broad straight alleys, until 
she reached the boundary of this forsaken garden 
a high trellis, veiled by boxwood, and behind 
which she entered into a little grassy orchard, full 
of shade and sunshine. Scattered trees bent to 
the very earth their fruit-laden boughs—hidden in 
their dark branches birds sang their last song ; the 
blackbird and the speckled thrush leaped alony, or 
ran lightly in the high grass; bées hummed around 
their sunny hive, and on an old brown wall, which 
enclosed this pleasant little spot, ripened peaches 
of rich mellow bloom. At once Adéle stretched 
forth her hand, plucked the ripest, and sat down 
in the grass to eat it. It had all the exquisite 
flavour and melting lusciousness of that delicious 
fruit, and it satisfied even an epicure of sixteen. 














As she threw away the stone, Adele indolently 
a2 down in the high grass, which closed over 
er. 

‘*Above her spread the green branches of an 
apple-tree, partly shading her from the sun, and 
partly revealing broad gaps of blue sky. Near her 
a little brook ran sparkling through the grass, rip- 
pling on a few grey stones with a broken murmur. 
The warmth and peace of noonday enclosed this 
quiet place, and Adéle lay in the grass, happy, 
like any careless and wild young thing. Suddenly, 
and as a bird breaks out into song, she began to 
sing a long, monotonous, and ancient ballad, which 
had not yet died away from the memories of men 
in this retired province; and as she sang, she 
thought, ‘Oh, no! the world is not going away ; 
it is coming, coming fast.’”’ 

Such haunted recesses, such bewitching in- 
habitants, are, we fear, only to be found now- 
a-days in Broceliande, or at best in the forest 
of Ardennes. They are what the knights of 
old were wont to seek with more devotion 
than the Sangreal, animated by no friendly 
feelings towards the dragons in possession. 
The dragon of Courcelles is Mademoiselle 
Janson, Adéle’s cousin and godmother, but, 
happily, neither her guide, her philosopher, 
nor her friend. With admirable tact, Miss 
Kavanagh has given this beautiful woman a 
touch of flightiness, perhaps insanity, which 
softens the unpleasant impression her heart- 
lessness would otherwise have occasioned, and 
throws aromantic charm over the whole story. 
We feel we are dealing with a being not alto- 
gether of this world, and become reconciled 
to incidents which would otherwise have ex- 
posed the plot to the objection of improba- 
bility, not to say absurdity. Selfish, but not 
exacting ; vain, but never ridiculous; most 
lovely, but altogether loveless; continually 
moaning that the world is going away, but in 
entire ignorance of its destination ; she might 
pass for some elfin creature akin and yet ex- 
terior to humanity—something between the 
delicate but unfeeling Ariel and Keats’s 

“‘ Beauteous dame with large blue eyes, 
Gone mad through olden songs and poesies,” 

Convinced that the world is going away, 
she has thought herself dispensed from be- 
stowing any attention upon the education of 
her niece, who has thus grown up after her 
own nature, “like a sea-flower unfolded be- 
neath the ocean.” In this Paradisaic condition 
she is found by Mr. William Osborne, the 
English owner of the chateau and adjoining 
iron-works, who, left by his father in charge 
of an impaired fortune, and a mother-in-law’s 
ill-conditioned brood, seeks France at once 
from motives of businessandofeconomy. Upon 
his arrival, Mademoiselle Janson characteris- 
tically sets off for Lyons, leaving Adéle in 
the house. The consequence may be ima- 
gined—it is a charming idyl, resulting in the 
marriage of the grave Englishman with the 
bright little hermitess of his domain. Adéle 
is one of Miss Kavanagh’s happiest delinea- 
tions, not, in spite of the motto, in the least 
resembling her who “dwelt among the un- 
trodden ways,” but, save for having far too 
much spirit to be “ crushed like a rose-leaf”’ 
or anything else, much more like the present 
Laureate’s Lilian. A perfect fairy, sure tomake 
the grass greener wherever she steps—why 
all writers who have ever had occasion to de- 
scribe fairies should have made them half wil- 
fulness and caprice is more than we can say— 
certain it is that Adéle has her full share of 
both, and no less so that they render her 
quite irresistible. William Osborne evidently 
embodies the authoress’s ideal of masculine 
perfection. Generally speaking, such imper- 


‘reader, who, seeing 





sonations are intensely amusing to the male 

te devotedly heroines 
throw themselves at the feet (sometimes at 
the heads) of the most disagreeable person- 
ages in the book, cannot but suspect the 
writer of a practical agreement with the sage 
who indicates an analogy between women and 
walnut trees. Miss Kavanagh has too much 
sense and refinement for this tyrant-worship, 
and her hero, though perhaps a little too stiff 
and haughty, does her full. credit on the 
whole. We are pleased to see that she allows 
him to be good-looking, and Adéle to be 
aware of the circumstance. Most young 
ladies in novels would much sooner die than 
allow it to be supposed for a moment that the 
ever thought of anything but that of whic 
they never think at all—the minds of their 
lovers. 

So fascinating is Adéle that it seems wonder- 
ful Mr. Osborne should not fall in lovewith her 
a great deal sooner, and his business-like way 
of marrying would be quite incomprehensible 
were not this a three volume novel. Perfect 
bliss is to be the catastrophe, and how could 
it come in the middle? The romance of the 
book, therefore, expires half way in the second 
volume—indeed an idyl in three volumes is 
scarcely more imaginable than an epigram in 
three cantos. All the rest is very clever and 
interesting; but the spell is broken. The 
whole work is admirable and full of talent-~ 
but it is on the earlier portion that Miss 
Kavanagh must rely as proof positive of 
her ability to write pastorals in novels and 
poetry in prose. 





A Popular History of British Crustacea, 
comprising a Familiar Account of their 
Classification and Habits. By Adam 
White, Assistant, Zoological Department, 
British Museum. Lovell Reeve. 

Ir was a dictum of Gilbert White’s, that 

“every kingdom, every province, should have 

its own monographer.” Not only is this true, 

but also that every extensive group of crea- 
tures claims a special historian. Natural his- 
tory is so immense already, and ever increas- 
ing withal, that justice can be done to it only 
by a strict application of the principle of divi- 
sion of labour. No single person can ever 
hope to take the place of Linnzus or of Cu- 
vier by grasping the Systema Nature ; even 
in the time of the latter, the subject was 
grown so vast that he did not attempt to de- 
fine lower than genera, and immense groups 
were either transferred to a fellow-labourer, 
as the Articuxata to Latreille, or compressed 
into a few loose generalities, as the multiform 
beings which we now call Protozoa. The 
great Swede might dismiss the Crustacea 
known to him with a single generic character; 
but that genus of apterous insects is now 
swollen to a mighty host, the mastery of 
whose structure, classification, and economy 
is felt to be the worthy labour of a life. _ 
The insular character of Great Britain im- 
parts a compactness and precision to our 
fauna superior to that which is possessed by 
continental countries ; while to the same cir- 
cumstance we are indebted for peculiar 
opulence in those branches of it which are 
marine. The interest which has recently been 
awakened in our marine zoology is already 
pouring in its gleanings into the lap of sci- 

ence, which are yet only the first fruit of a 

rich harvest to be ultimately reaped. But 

many eyes must search, and many hands must 
collect, and many minds must think before 
that harvest can be gathered in. There must 
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be close and systematic observers stationed at 
many points of our sintious coasts, not sum- 
mer-visitants at a watering-place or two; our 
harbours, friths, and lochs, the seas that wash 
our shores and gird our thousand isles, must 
be dredged, both in-shore and in the deep 
water of the offing; the observations of the 
many labourers must be gathered intocommon 
repositories, and these must be culled, assorted, 
weighed, and collated by minds accustomed to 
grasp large general views, and to collect into 
a focus the numberless rays which are power- 
less while scattered but potent when united. 

We do not see the goal; but we feel that 
we are in the race; and we are conscious of 
the ever increasing impetus with which 
science is marching onward. Vires acquirit 
eundo ; and every book, like the one before 
us, brings the grand end perceptibly nearer. 
‘We want monographs of many groups of 
British animals; not catchpenny trash, got 
up, like Pindar’s razors, “to sell,” by truampery 
sciolists, who never saw the creatures they 
essay to describe, but who think it is know- 
ledge enough to give to their work which 
they get by a few visits to the reading-room 
of the British Museum. Mr. White is not 
one of these: he is an earnest, hard-working 
naturalist, whose eyes and fingers have been, 
every working-day for the last twenty years, 
familiar with the objects of which he treats. 
And his book is faithfully and carefully 
written: it is the fruit (not, indeed, the sole 
fruit) of these twenty years’ labour in a 
sphere peculiarly favourable for acquaint- 
ance with zoology, and it is brought down to 
the present state of the science. Indeed, it 
is one of the most pleasing traits of his book, 
that he has embellished it with many pen- 
pictures, drawn from the life, which the last 
year or two has furnished. It is not now 
enough to collect specimens, and send them 
to a museum to be catalogued; the true 
naturalist must seek to learn something of 
their history from themselves, must study 
them alive, depict them while their bright 
but fleeting tints are fresh, and gain a glim pse 
at their recondite psychology by watching 
their behaviour under various emotions. It 
is no small praise to say that Mr. White has 
diligently sought for such information, and 
has allowed little to escape his keen eye. 

The plan of the work is strictly systematic, 
and is arranged on the descending scale. The 
system is that of Milne-Edwards’ ‘ Histoire 

aturelle des Crustacés,’ and includes the 
whole class. Hence it supplies a lack left by 
Professor Bell’s classic volume on the subject, 
inasmuch as it gives us not only the charac- 
ters of the families and genera, but also of 
the species, of the sessile-eyed orders; and 
this is the special value of the work. Up- 
wards of four hundred species are described, 
and about one hundred figured, besides acces- 
sory figures and anatomical details. These 
figures are for the most part original, and are 
well executed. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of such a 
book by extracts ; it isa volume to be worked 
with, rather than to be read. But the fol- 
lowing will show how the author, bee-like, 
collects his materials :— 


‘* According to Mr. Couch, lobsters are much 
less abundant in Cornwall now than they were 
formerly. He says, one fisherman used to take 
640 in a week, where now he perhaps does not 
take half that number in a season. The reason 
assigned for this falling off is, that the fishing for 
congers is not followed as formerly, and it is certain 
that the conger-eel feeds eagerly on them. It is 





also likely that the great demand has diminished 
their numbers. Mr. Bell telis us that the principal 
supply in the London market is from Norway, 
whence at least 600,000 are annually sent. The 
older fishermen in the Moray Firth assured Mr. 
Gordon that the lobsters on the Elginshire rocky 
coasts were so diminished in numbers, fifty years 
ago, by parties who supplied the London market, 
that they have ever since been comparatively rare. 

‘To give some idea of the number of lobsters 
brought to London,—that mart for everything 
edible, —it may be mentioned that between [in ?] 
May and June, 1855, upwards of 40,000 lobsters 
were sent from the Orkneys alone, one dealer 
having shipped 24,000. Each lobster averages 
2s. 6d. in London; so that to the Orkneys alone 
were derived 50007. in these two months from the 
lobsters of her [their ?] rocky coasts. 

“Dr. Lukis, of Guernsey, kindly informed me 
by letter, that, during the summer season, 3050 
lobsters are exported from the Channel Islands to 
Southampton every week, and are collected by 
local traders from the Islands as follows: from 
Guernsey 1500, from Sark 1000, from Jersey 500, 
and from Alderney 50. They are never sold by 
weight; the trade price is variable according to the 
season; in the summer it is about 10s. per dozen, by 
numbers, of all sizes; the best, sorted, at from 12s. 
to 14s. per dozen. The numbers consumed in the 
islands are very considerable, but difficult to ascer- 
tain.” 

The value of the work would have been 
enhanced if in every description of species 
its dimensions had been indicated. Some- 
times this is done in words, at others in the 
plates, as by a line near the figure when 
magnified. But then this only helps to mis- 
lead, when in other magnified figures not the 
slightest hint is given that such is the case. 
Thus of the Amphipoda represented in Plate 
X. every one is enlarged, but in different 
degrees ; yet nothing, either in plate or text, 
gives the slightest hint that such is the case. 
Again, Rocinela monophthalma and Peltidium 
purpureum are figured of-nearly the same 
size, about two inches long. Now this is the 
natural size of the former, while the latter, 
we strongly suspect, is microscopic ; but this 
is merely a private conjecture of our own, for 
the book does not in any way enlighten us on 
the subject. ; 

The excellent figures are for the most part 
faithfully coloured; but in some instances 
the tints are manifestly arbitrary, and in a 
few quite untrue to nature, at least during 
life. The crimson hue in the tail-flaps 
of the prawn, if not imaginary, is merely 
the result of death on those delicate organs. 
Pirimela denticulata is represented yel- 
low and scarlet, but it is dull sea-green 
when alive. Corophium longicorne ought to 
have been pure white instead of olive grey; 
and even a note in the text might have indi- 
cated that the great eyes of Hyperia are not 
dull brown but emerald-green. These little 
mistakes are, however, unavoidable in the 

resent state of science, which is based so 
argely on cabinet specimens. The book is, 
notwithstanding, a valuable addition to our 
scientific literature, and indispensable to the 
marine naturalist. 





Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot. 
Blackwood and Sons. 














Ir is one of the blessed properties of wit that 
it tends to propagate itself. We know the 
feeling of oppression caused by the presence 
of a thoroughly matter-of-fact person ; and, a 
Sortiori, the magic influence of a man of, what 
our ancestors would have called, a “ nimble 
fancy.” Look at that miserable party of 


brils in the farm-yard this drizzling morning, 
They look very like the cold and hungry 
guests assembled in the drawing-room before 
dinner. But now the rain ceases, and the sun 
shines out. The cocks and hens march in order 
from their shelter, and pensively pick up a few 
scattered grains; just as people eat their soup, 
Still it is melancholy work, till at length an 
old cock, with a black coat and a crimson wat- 
tle, jumps upon a pale and sings out a merry 
cock-a-doodle-doo. _ It acts like magic. The 
young cockerels jump up too; cock-a-doodle- 
doo is heard on all sides, and the whole party 
are presently in excellent humour. Such is. 
the incalculable amount of good which can be- 
effected by a single witty individual when 
thrown into the midst of a dejected party of 
unfeathered bipeds. Falstaff, whom we take 
to be the impersonation of wit, knew and 
stated this quality, which he felt to be inhe- 
rent in himself. “I am not only witty in my- 
self,” he observes, ‘ but the cause that wit is. 
in other men.” 

Considering that the heads of Rabelais, 
Sterne, Barrow, South, Swift, Sydney Smith, 
Barham, and Bishop Blomfield were all sub- 
jected to the mystic imposition of hands, the 
task of showing that the former clause of 
Falstaff’s assertion might be appropriated by 
the clergy would not be hopeless. But, how- 
ever this may be, they can confidently say 
with Falstaff, that they are ‘the cause that 
wit is in other men.” “Men of all sorts take 
apride to girdat ” them. ‘ The brain of this 
foolish-compounded clay, man, is not able to 
invent anything that tends to laughter more 
than . . . is invented on” them. It would 
be endless to enumerate the wits, from the 
times of Boccaccio to the present day, who 
owe their brightest flashes to the sober black- 
coated race, as sparks are elicited from a 
rusty piece of iron. What would Mr. Trol- 
lope be but for the Apostolical succession ? 

r. Albert Smith, even, like the tory squire 
of the seventeenth century, thinks that his 
entertainment would ite perfect without 
the presence of a clergyman, and introduces 
“the Rev. Septimus Blandy,” as the newest 
and surest attraction. And now Mr. Eliot, 
being gifted with a certain capacity for 
quaint humour, feels that ‘the clerical 
sex” will afford him the fairest field for 
their display, and in a succession of sketch: 
stories, originally contributed to Blackwood, 
draws from the every-day life of country par- 
sonages, an infinite fund of grotesque and 
diverting scenes, set off and enhanced by a 
certain by-play of pathetic interest. 

The first story is the least successful. The 
opening is oppressively smart, and the Rev. 
Amos Barton, the hero, is too disgusting a 
character. His meanness and vulgarity are 
not, perhaps, out of character. There are 
mean and vulgar men among the clergy s 
but a man educated at a university seldom 
speaks so ungrammatically as the Rev. Amos, 
and such an elegant woman as his wife, 
Milly, could not possibly have married such 
a brute, for love. Nice women often fall in 
love with ugly disagreeable men ; but there 
must at least be cleverness, or refined manners, 
or heroism of some kind or other, to attract 
the imagination. Milly and the Rev. Amos 
Barton are Zitania and Bottom. 

The next scene from Clerical Life is excel- 
lent. Mr. Gilfil is a humorist of the Yorick 
type, a thorough gentleman, accommodating 
himself to the manners and language of the 
people among whom he lives, and sufferin 
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by the ordinary interests of a country parish, 
put always keeping the inner sanctuary pure 
from the defilement of all that is vulgar and 
commonplace. The delightful, whimsical old 
Vicar is, in fact, the result of a fine young 
man of high birth and breeding, who has 

ed through all the joys and all the agonies 
of a deep attachment, at first slighted, after- 
wards appreciated, and at length left in early 
widowhood after a few months of happy 
possession :— 

“To those who were familiar only with the grey- 
haired Vicar, jogging leisurely along on his old 
cliestnut cob, it would, perhaps, have been hard to 
believe that he had. ever been the Maynard Gilfil 
who, with.a heart full of passion and tenderness, 
had urged his black Kitty to her swiftest gallop on 
the way to Callam, or that the old gentleman of 
caustic tongue, and bucolic tastes, and sparing 
habits, had known all the deep secrets of devoted 
love, had struggled through its days and nights of 
anguish, and trembled under its unspeakable joys, 
And indeed the Mr. Gilfil of those late Shepperton 
days had more of the knots.and ruggednesses of poor 
human nature than there lay any clear hint of in 
the open-eyed loving Maynard. But it is with 
men as With trees: if you lop off their finest 
branches, into which they were pouring their 
young life-juice, the wounds will be healed over 
with some rough boss, some odd excrescence ; and 


_ what might have been a grand tree expanding into 


liberal shade, is but a whimsical misshapen trunk. 
Many an irritating fault, many an unlovely oddity, 
has come of a hard sorrow, which has crushed and 
maimed the nature just when it was expanding 
into plenteous. beauty ; and the trivial erring life 
which we visit with our harsh blame, may be but 
as the unsteady motion. of a man whose best limb 
is withered.” 

The third and last story, called ‘ Janet’s 
Repentance,’ is in a more serious and tragic 
vein. Janet, a tall dark-haired, dark-eyed 
heroine of the middle classes, is married to a 
Mr. Dempster, the clever, unscrupulous, and 
brutal attorney in a country town. He gra- 
dually contracts habits of intemperance, ill- 
uses and even beats her, and she, a proud 
woman, takes refuge from the horror of her 
situation in. the brandy-bottle. About this 
time an evangelical curate, such as evangeli- 
cal curates were before evangelicalism be- 
came the fashion, comes to Milby, holds 
cottage lectures, and lives the life of an 
evangelist in the midst of his poor pa- 
rishioners. A strong party is immediatel 
formed against him by the conservative chure 
people, not because they think his doctrines 
wrong, but simply because they hate any 
practical form of religion, and Mr. Dempster, 
the attorney, heads a persecution of the 
Westerton type. Mr. Tryan is libelled, 
hooted, made the subject of scurrilous 
placards and wall literature; but he per- 
severes, and finally triumphs against all oppo- 
sition. It is found “impossible to explain 
him from the stomach and pocket point of 
view.” He is a gentleman; and works with 
the self-devotion and spirit which a gentle- 
man, when he is zealous, throws into his 
work. 

Meanwhile Dempster, the attorney, sinks 

r and deeper in drunkenness and cruelty, 
aud at last turns his wife out of doors at 
night. She takes refuge with a neighbour, 

in her utter mis and helplessness 
sends for Mr. Tryan, with whose feeling and 
earnestness she has been struck on once 
Meeting him by the sickbed of a poor woman. 
To him she makes her general confession ; 
and, in order to reassure her, he tells her the 
history of his life. At Cambridge he had 
Tuned a poor girl ; and, in after years, walking 








one night in.the streets of London, he had:been 
attracted by a crowd, and found his unhappy 
victim, stretched on a door step, dead. The 
recollection of her lifeless but’ painted face 
never leaves him, and he resolves to devote | 
his life to rescuing the weak and the erring | 
o— the dire consequences of their sin and 
olly. 

Meanwhile Janet’s brutal husband is | 
thrown from his gig; his leg is broken, | 
and, from the double effects of this and 
drink, he dies, attended assiduously by 
the now penitent Janet. Then follow her 
struggles to free herself from the dominion 
of her former habits, and the gradual im- 
provement of her mind as she devotes her- 
self to the duties of her station. Here is one 
of the little touches of satire which continu- 
ally occur to enliven the story :— 

“Perhaps this ground of respect to widows [Viz., 
the fact that Janet Dempster had about 6(01. a- 
year of her own] might not be entirely without its 
influence on the Milby mind, and might do some- 
thing towards conciliating those more aristocratic 
acquaintances of Janet’s, who would otherwise 
have been inclined to take the severest view of her 
apostacy towards Evangelicalism. Errors look so 
very ugly in persons of small means—one feels 
they are taking quite a liberty in going astray ; 
whereas people of fortune may naturally indulge in 
a few delinquencies. ‘They've got the money for 
it,’ as the girl said of her mistress who had made 
herself iil with pickled salmon. However it may 
have been, there was not an acquaintance of Janet’s, 
in Milby, that did not offer her civilities in the 
early days of her widowhood. Even the severe 
Mrs. Phipps was not an exception ; for heaven 
knows what would become of our sociality if we 
never visited people we speak ill of: we should 
live, like Egyptian hermits, in crowded solitude.” 


Meanwhile Mr. Tryan, the curate, is dying 
of consumption, and Janet attends him with 
all the tender devotion of a grateful anda 
loving heart. He had hitherto looked upon 
death as a release from a heavy burden; but 
just as life is ebbing, it flames out into love 
for his kind and devoted nurse. This dé- 
nouement is perhaps to the taste of those 
young ladies who can never be content with 
a popular preacher unless they can have him 
to preach to them at all times and places ; 
but to our mind it is disappointing. That a 
clergyman should not be able to hear the 
confession of a handsome penitent of the 
other sex, without straightway wishing to 
marry her, is not heroic. It is artistically a 
mistake to lower the reader’s estimate of Mr. 
a moral greatness just at the end of the 

ook. 








A Descriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities of 
Stone, Earthen, and Vegetable Materials in 
the Museum Xe the Royal Irish Academy. 
By W. R. Wilde, M.R.I.A. Dublin: M. 
H. Gill. 

ALTHOUGH it is only twenty years since the 

Royal Irish Academy began to form a 

museum, the collection of antiquities is already 

of great extent and value. In Celtic relics it 
is unrivalled, including the largest display 
that has yet been presented of the primitive 
weapons and tools of the early inhabitants of 
the British Isles. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the importance of these pre-historic auti- 
quities for ethnological as well as national 
investigation. For purposes of study and 
reference, however, methodical arrangement 
of a museum and a descriptive catalogue are 
essential, advantages which till now the col- 








possess. The prospect of the British Associa- 
tion meeting at Dublin last autumn induced 
the council to make an effort to arrange and 
catalogue the museum. Mr. Wilde, Secretary 
of Foreign Correspondence to the Academy, 
volunteered to undertake the task, and per- 
formed it with a zeal and success which 
entitle him to the warmest thanks of all anti- 
quaries. The excellence of the classification 
of objects in the museum was seen and 
acknowledged by every visitor during the 
Dublin meeting of the Association, The first 
part of the equally laborious and. important 
literary labours of Mr. Wilde in cataloguing 
the museum is now before the public. It 
comprises three of the five primary divisions 
of the collection, the stone, earthen, and 
vegetable materials, the animal and the 
metallic substances being reserved for a 
second part of the catalogue. 

The arrangement adopted by Mr. Wilde 
calls for some remark. Hitherto the chrono- 
logical method, as in use in the Scandinavian 
museums of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and 
elsewhere, has been always adopted. Mr. 
Wilde’s was the first attempt on the large 
seale at a scientific classification of the anti- 
quities of the British Isles. To the chrono- 
logical method there are various objections, 
the chief being that it cannot be fully carried 
out in the present state of antiquarian re- 
search, and that it assumesa knowledge of 
history which antiquaries profess to be only 
acquired by the study of these pre-historic 
remains. All other schemes of classification 
must be to a certain extent arbitrary and 
artificial, and can only be regarded as tempo- 
rary. The most obvious, and on the whole 
the most useful for practical purposes, is the 
arrangement according to material and use. 
These two elements are combined in Mr. 
Wilde’s classification, the primary divisions 
or classes being founded on the material, and 
the secondary divisions of orders and species 
being arranged according to use. For in- 
stance, vegetable materials form class 3rd; 
subdivided into wood, amber, jet ; and then, 
according to use, weapons, tools, household 
implements, ornaments, and so on, Coins 
and medals, human remains, and ecclesiastical 
antiquities, are excepted from the general 
classification, and will be described separately. 
It would be easy to find fault with Mr. 
Wilde’s scheme as a scientific classification, 
but for convenience of reference and clearness 
of exposition it is worthy of the highest praise. 

The work, although professedly only a 
catalogue, is in fact an elaborate Dissertation 
on Irish Antiquities, illustrated by the collec- 
tion of the Royal Irish Academy. Prefixed 
to the detailed description of each group of 
objects are essays full of interesting and in- 
structive information. For example, before 
the chapter on Mortuary Urns, the subject of 
cremation and of inhumation, as connected 
with creed and custom, is discussed, light 
being thereby thrown on the probable date 
of many of the remains. Cremation prevailed 
in Ireland up to the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, but long after that it was probably 
resorted to in the half-christianized districts, 
burial rites being amongst the last usages 
changed by a nation in passing from one 
religion to another :— 

‘‘Trish cinerary urns have been found under 
three circumstances :—In small kists, placed with- 
out any ostensible mark, at least at the present 
day, beneath the surface of the soil; each just suffi- 
ciently large to hold one or two vessels. The 
chamber is sometimes occupied with the urn and 





lection of the Royal Irish Academy did not 


its contents alone ; in other cases it also contains 
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charcoal and portions of burned bone ; and in some 
instances the flooring-stones have become vitrified 
upon the upper surface, thus leading us to believé 
that the funeral pyre was lighted over the grave 
after it was formed ; of this, the charcoal and the 
vitrification of the stones afford presumptive proof. 
These small chambers are sometimes found near 
the surface, or in the periphery of the large tumuli 
that usually cover cromlechs or surround exten- 
sive sepulchral chambers, and appear to be of a 
much more recent date than the original structure 
of the tumulus in which they are placed. Such 
minor interments may have been those of the 
family or descendants of the persons originally in- 
terred beneath ; or the place—strong in the odour 
of sanctity—may have been resorted to as a burial- 
ground long subsequent to its original formation, 
from that feeling of veneration which instinctively 
consecrates the resting-place of the dead. These 
urns are also found imbedded in the earth, in 
which case they are generally aggregated in ceme- 
teries upon the sides of hills.” 


Of stone celts, or chisels, the Academy has 
a splendid collection, comprising more than 
five hundred specimens, of almost every kind 
of rock found in the country. These imple- 
ments were to the ancients what metal tools 
are to the moderns, and by their aid were con- 
structed all objects whether for war, orna- 
ment, or domestic use :— 

‘*Much art has been displayed in the formation 
of these celts, which, when perfected, were 
polished with the greatest precision all over, ex- 
hibiting great varieties in shape, and great diversity 
of manufacture,—either owing to the character of 
the stone, or to the ingenuity or handicraft of the 
people who formed them: So far as I have ob- 
served in examining and arranging this collection, 
all the celts remarkable for their beauty, size, or 
polish, were made out of the best materials, such 
as flint, porphyry, greenstone, syenite, or felstone ; 
whereas those of ill-shape and rude manufacture 
have been formed of portions of slate or shale, 
simply ground down to a cutting or hacking edge, 
and many of which exhibit on their surface the 
natural or accidental formation. Possibly the 
former variety belonged to tribes more advanced in 
art, or were the property of the officers and chief- 
tains, while the latter may have been used by the 
soldiery or common people. When it is stated 
that they vary in length from 22 inches to very 
little more than 1 inch in length, some idea may be 
formed of the range through which this series of 
implements extends. Some are of the most elegant 
form, and highly polished; others are rude slate 
stones, having the general characters of a triangular 
shape, with a rounded point and a sharp cutting 
chisel edge. In most the edge is rounded, but in 
some it is also bevilled or cut off obliquely ; in 
others, again, it is nearly square. Some are round, 
or almost round, in the body or handle; others 
oval; and many, particularly those of slate, are 
quite flat. In a few, the form resembles that of a 
human canine tooth, and in others it partakes of 
the broad-bladed axe, while several were apparently 
constructed to act as wedges.” 


Among the musical instruments in the 
museum there are two of peculiarly national 
interest, the harp of “Brian Boroihme,” and 
that of Tom Moore, a small modern instru- 
ment, presented to the Academy, along with 
his books, by Mrs. Moore. Briau Boroihme’s 
harp is probably the oldest harp in existence. 
It had one row of strings, thirty in number. 
It is 32 inches high, and of exquisite work- 
manship, the extremity of the fore-arm 
mounted with silver, and bearing a large 
crystal set in silver, under which was another 
stone now lost. The implements of food and 
other articles of household furniture throw 
curious light on the domestic life and habits 
of the early people of Ireland. Tables, bowls, 
dishes, barrels, milk-pails, and drinking-cups, 
in great variety of form,are among the wooden 


materials in the collection. There are also 
many remarkable specimens of the stone 
implements used for agricultural as well as 
household purposes. In describing the houses 
and dwellings of the people, Mr. Wilde gives 
an interesting account of the condition of 
Ireland, in the districts beyond the English 
pale, down to a comparatively recent period :— 


**So late as the sixteenth century the native 
Trish retained their wandering habits, tilling a 
piece of fertile land in the spring, then retiring 
with their herds to the Booleys, or dairy habita- 
tions (generally in mountain districts) in the sum- 
mer, and moving about where the herbage afforded 
sustenance to their cattle. They lived, as Spenser 
described them in the reign of Elizabeth, ‘on their 
milk and white meats’ (curds, cheese, with meal, 
and probably calves’ flesh, &c.), and returning in 
autumn to secure their crops, they remained in 
community in their forts or entrenched villages 
during the winter. The remains of thousands of 
these forts or raths still stud the lowlands of every 
county in Ireland, notwithstanding the thousands 
which have. been obliterated. They are earthen 
enclosures, generally circular, and varying in ex- 
tent from a few perches to an acre or more,—and 
afforded protection to the inhabitants and their 
flocks against the ravages of beasts of prey, with 
which the country then abounded ; or against the 





predatory incursions of hostile tribes, either in war 
or during a cattle raid. A breastwork of earth, 
from 4 to 8 feet high, surrounded the enclosure, 
being the material ready at hand and most easily 
worked, and was probably surmounted by a stake 
fence. In some aditch surrounded the earthwork. 
Upon some of the plains, as well as the hill-sides, 
stone fortresses were occasionally erected, where 
such material abounded loose on the surface, or 
could be procured in the neighbourhood without 
quarrying. These duns or stone forts were always 
put together without cement ; but they are more 
of a military than a domestic nature. In the 
circle of these forts, both stone and earthen, there 
existed chambers and galleries, which probably 
served as granaries or places of security for the 
preservation of valuables, and to which the young 
and weak might resort in case of invasion, or any 
sudden attack. They were formed by large up- 
right stones, covered with flags laid across the top, 
and in them have been found many relics of past 
times, and quantities of bones, particularly those 
of goats anddeer. Several of these caves and pas- 
sages are now open, and they, as well as the forts 
themselves, are regarded with great veneration by 
the peasantry, —a fact which has tended in no small 
degree to their preservation. The population of 
Ireland when these raths and duns were made, 
must have been comparatively small; and, owing 
to the rivalry of petty chieftains, and possibly the 
incursions of foreigners, men were obliged to herd 
in small communities for defence against their 
enemies; yet it may be asserted that in no other 
country in Europe are the primeval traces of its in- 
habitants more numerous or better marked than in 
Ireland.” 


The first part of the catalogue is illustrated 
by about a hundred and sixty wood engrav- 
ings, drawn by Mr. Du Noyer and Mr. Wake- 
man, whose names are well known in arche- 
ology. The work when completed will be 
one of standard value and authority. We 
must not conclude this notice without record- 
ing the liberality of the Royal Dublin Society, 
which has lately deposited all the Irish anti- 
quities it possessed in the museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy. While this spirit 

revails, and with the zeal, activity, and 
earning manifested by many Irish  anti- 
quaries of the present day, there is every 
a of a national collection being formed 
of which Dublin may well feel proud. When 
will the British Museum do anything for its 
Celtic collections ? 




















PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Three Weeks’ Scamper Through the Spas of Germany and 
Belgium, with an Appendix on the Nature and Whee 
Mineral Waters. By Erasmus Wilson, F.RS, Churehify, 

Illustrations of the Literary His of the Eighteenth 
Century. Consisting thentic Memoirs and Original 
Letters of Eminent Persons. By John Bowyer Nichols, 
F.S.A. Vol. VIII, J.B. Nichols and Sons. 

The History of Court Fools, By Dr. Doran. Bentley. 

The Timely Retreat; or, A Year in Bengal before the 
Mutinies. By Two Sisters. 2 Vols, Bentley. 

Elements of Mineralogy; Containing a General Introduc. 
tion to the Science, with Descriptions of the Species, By 
James Nicol, F.R.S.E. ees Ow A. and C, Black, 

Dauntless. By the Author of ‘Hands not Hearts, &e; 
2 Vols. John W. Parker and Son. 

An Index of Dates, By J. Willoughby Rosse. Vol. I, H, 


G. Bohn. 

An Anecdotal Memoir of H.R.H. The Princess Royal of 
England, from her Birth to her Marriage. By A Lady, 
Houlston and Wright. 

The Colonel’s Daughters ; or, Life is but a Dream: a Tale, 
By Mrs. Clere. Saunders and Otle 


The Hand of God in India. By the Rev. Henry Christmas, 
M.A. Houlston and Wright. 


The Footprints of Jesus, By the Rev. G. A. Rogers, M.A, 
0. 


Wertheim an 
The Lilies of the Valley, and Other Tales. By the Author 


of ‘The Story of a Drop of Water,’ &c. J. Nisbet and Co, 
The Wild Flowers oe the Alphabet: a Poem for Children, 
Ackermann and Co, 
Geography for Beginners. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
The Geologist. A Popular Monthly Megazine of Geology, 
Kenilworth: W. T. Parsons. London: Simpkin and Co, 
The Anniversaries, Poemsin Commemoration of Great Men 
and Great Events, By Thomas H, Gill. Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Co. 
Poems, By Edward Charles Mogridge. Judd and Glass, 
Dauntless, by the author of ‘Hands not Hearts,’ 
is one of those tales of domestic life which seem 
to grow naturally out of the social character of the 
English people. All our notions of virtue and hap- 
piness are connected with a life.of active useful- 
ness and daily toil; and happy is it for us that it is 
so. This gives a healthy tone to our literature of 
fiction, notwithstanding the occasional absurdities 
into which it leads us ; and the result is, that there 
are many of our tales and novels which deal in such 
a way with that universal, and at the same time deli- 
cate and difficult subject, love, that they are emi- 
nently qualified to improve and strengthen the 
moral character of young people, at the same time 
that they amuse and interest the imagination. Such 
a book is ‘Dauntless.’ The chief interest is founded 
upon the struggles and difficulties of the heroine, 
Eve, a sweet picture of the weak but loveable 
daughters of her who lost us Paradise. Eve early 
loses her father, and is left to the care of a foolish 
and vulgar mother, and of Mordaunt Daresford, 
surnamed by his friends ‘‘ Dauntless,” a somewhat 
hard but noble-minded cousin, who looks upon her 
asa daughter. With him she falls in love. He is 
stricken down by a dangerous fever, and Eve, who 
nurses him with all a woman’s devotion, learns from. 
his delirious ravings that he loves Jane Des- 
borough, her friend. Then follow all those agonies 
of jealousy which none but a woman can paint, and 
Eve, in despair, marries, without loving, Sir Mark. 
Philipson, one of those proud reserved men whom 
women always make into heroes. He soon sees 
that he is not beloved by his wife, but the example 
and loving guidance of her hushand’s mother, of 
Mordaunt himself, and of Jane Desborough, her 
rival, gradually soften her heart, while her husband’s 
generosity changes her original respect for him 
into a warmer feeling. The illness of her mother- 
in-law gives her an opportunity of working out in 
practice the internal improvement which has been 
going on in her character, and confidence and love 
for her husband gradually spring up in her bosom, 
as she determines to sacrifice herself for him in 
some pecuniary difficulties by which he is threat- 
ened. In the history of the growth and formatiow 
of her character lies the interest of the tale, and 
‘Dauntless’ and the faultless Miss Desborough 
are only nominally the hero and heroine. It is 
obvious that ‘ Dauntless’ is written by a woman. 
No man could so accurately thread the mazes of 
female weaknesses and motives, or lay them bare 
with such unhesitating boldness. But if women 
are a mystery to us, men are a mystery to women. 
They cannot draw male characters. -Their heroes 
are always of the lofty Sir Charles Grandison 
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which does not éxist in nature. We must 
not dismiss this very interesting and pathetic tale 
without observing the excellent taste with which 
the religious element of English life is managed. 
All the ugly demonstrations of religion—the can- 
dlesticks, the powerful preaching, and the pet 
parsons—are kept out of sight, and good religious 
thoughts spring, as they always do in nature, out 
of the endeavours of honest hearts to struggle 
truthfully with external difficulties. ‘ Dauntless’ 
is a book which we would gladly place in the hands 
of any young girl in whom we felt an interest. 

Mr. Bohn has just added a valuable book of re- 
ference to his Scientific Library. An Index of Dates 
is an alphabetical arrangement of the principal 
facts in the history of the world, from the earliest 
times till the present, with their dates. In a work 
of this kind it would seem almost impossible to 
preserve a due proportion between the events re- 
corded. Here, for instance, we find the following 
under the head of Aberdeen :—‘‘ Charles, Earl of, 
lays the household book of James V. before the 
Society of Antiquaries, 1826—appointed Foreign 
Secretary, Jan. 1828,”’ and so on through Lord 
Aberdeen’s career. If all such events as these were 
chronicled the world itself could not contain the 
chronological tables that should be written. The 
very fact, however, that an undue prominence, in 
a scientific point of view, is given to events relat- 
ing to England in our own times, will be a practical 
recommendation to most persons. The work is 
intended as a companion to the ‘ Chronological 
Tables,’ published by Mr. Bohn in 1856. The pre- 
sent volume goes down to the end of letter J. 

There is a tide in the affairs of books, and we 
should not be surprised if An Anecdotal Memoir of 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal of England, 
by taking advantage of the flood of flunkeyism 
which will accompany the approaching marriage, 
should be floated into the hands of several readers. 
It is written .in that style of adoring loyalty in 
which the late well-known Jeames Delapluche 
excelled. All the circumstances attending the 
young lady’s birth and earliest education are chro- 
nicled in appropriate language. Here we are told 
that, ‘‘as might have been expected, there was 
much indefinite rumour on the subject of suckling 
the royal infant ; and when it was remembered 
that the Queen had herself been nourished in the 
first few months of her infancy by that admirable 
model of a mother, the Duchess of Kent, it was 
hoped by many that the Princess Royal would be 
similarly privileged.” | They were disappointed, 
however ; the infant Princess was nourished by six 
hired wet nurses. And ‘we have no doubt that 
the youthful queen acted most wisely and most 
tenderly in arranging as she did.” Detightful op- 
timism! Under the head of ‘‘ Infantile Charms,” 
we read that her royal highness ‘‘ was fair and 
delicately formed, and strongly resembled her illus- 
trious father. She gave early signs of remarkable in- 
telligence and amiability, and was an object of the 
most tender interest to all by whom she was sur- 
rounded.” The interesting details of the weaning 
of the royal infant are sketched with the hand of a 
“mistress.” ‘‘The Princess Royal was weaned at 
the early age of six months, and the usual difficulties 
attended the first introduction to solid food—slight 
illness was experienced from change of diet, but 
this was soon overcome under the watchful super- 
intendence of the royal mother.” In the same 
“*falling-down-dead” style, as Sydney Smith called 
it, are chronicled not only the Education, the 
First Offerings, the Introduction into Public Life, 
&e. &c., of the Princess Royal, but similar impor- 
tant events in the lives of all her brothers and sisters. 
It was said of William Pitt that he could speak 
a King’s speech extempore ; if we are to believe 
this little book, Prince Frederick William could 
play ‘Joseph Surface’ without reading the part. 
“On returning from England, Prince Frederick 
William is said to have been asked by the Prince 
(his father) what he thought of his future royal 
ride? ‘In my position, and with my future des- 
tinies,’ rejoined the son, ‘my special duty is to 
consider the mind, character, and tendencies of my 
future consort, infinitely more than external ap- 











pearances. The latter won my heart, the former 
my admiration and profound respect; they are 
such as are fully worthy of her royal mother, and 
such as are best qualified to ensure my domestic 
happiness, and to win for my wife and me the love 
and esteem of the Prussian nation.’” Now we 
yield to none in our respect for the principles of 
monarchy, and to the person of the excellent lady 
who sits upon the throne of England, and to all 
her family; but if Prince Frederick William was 
such a puppy as to make the above speech, we can 
only say that he deserved to be ducked in a horse- 
pond. We really must protest against such foolish 
adulation of the great as is displayed in this book. 
Its effect is only to make great people ridiculous. 

The Colonel's Daughters ; or, Life is but a Dream, 
is a ‘‘religious novel ;”’ but, like many of its class, 
its claims to the title are, in our opinion, rather 
problematical, even though it be dedicated “by 
permission” to the Bishop of Manchester, and 
though it be published for so excellent an object 
as that of obtaining funds for building a parsonage. 
house. The form of the book is odd. A mother, 
a colonel’s daughter, tells the story of her love 
affairs, and those of her sister, to her sons and 
daughters. A Major Levison, a Roman Catholic, 
fell in love with her, and she encouraged his atten- 
tions, with the hope that, when she got him 
thoroughly into her power, she might use her in- 
fluence to make him renounce the errors of popery. 
When the éclaircissement comes, however, it turns 
out that he hopes to make her renounce the errors 
of protestantism. Here was an embarrassing 
situation, and we thought it was going to end like 
the case of the two Reynoldses in the reign of 
James I., who argued so long and so well, that 
they mutually converted one another, the Pro- 
testant brother becoming a Catholic, and the 
Catholic a Protestant. But no; the major re- 
mained firm in his errors, and the lady’s high 
principles triumphed. Her plan of conversion 
having failed, she jilted the popish major and 
married an exemplary English clergyman, and is 
of course rewarded by domestic felicity and social 
success. Her sister, the other ‘‘colonel’s daughter,” 
marries a naughty Captain Tremaine, and is 
punished accordingly. This plot does not, in our 
opinion, convey any very high religious or moral 
teaching. But the execution is still worse. The 
grammar is not of the best, and the dialogue is 
loaded with vulgar trivialities. L’art dennuyer 
cest de tout dire. What reader could wade 
through such particulars as this :—‘‘At a desir- 
able spot Mrs. Fitzallen told the servant to lay 
down the handle ofthe carriage. ‘You may leave 
us now, William,’ said she, ‘and return in an 
hour.’ The servant obeyed his mistress’s order, 
and Mrs. Fitzallen rearranged the cushions which 
supported the back of her sister.” The authoress 
thinks that, in religion, the end justifies the means ; 
but we fear she will find that the public will not 
be prevailed on to read ‘ The Colonel’s Daughters,’ 
even though the end for which it was published 
was to build a parsonage- house. 

Tn a series of Six Lectures, called The Hand of 
God in India, the Rev. Henry Christmas com- 
pares Brahminism and Mahommedanism with 
Christianity, and urges the duty of using the 
present disasters as a means of establishing a more 
efficient system of missionary enterprise. 

Under the somewhat affected title of The Foot- 
prints of Jesus, the Rev. George Albert Rogers 
publishes a series of scenes from the life of our 
Saviour. 

The Lilies of the Valley is a collection of chil- 
dren’s tales which have already appeared in aseparate 
form. They are not badly told ; but we have more 
than once expressed our conviction that the violent 
and melodramatic incidents upon which books of 
this kind are founded, and the introduction of re- 
ligious phraseology into the ordinary conversation 
of children, are not desirable in books for the 
young. Sir Walter Scott’s, Miss Edgeworth’s, Mr. 
Day’s, John Wilson Croker’s children’s books con- 
vey a much more healthy moral and religious 
teaching without seeming to lay so much stress 
upon it, 





The Wild Flowers of the Alphabet is a pretty 
book for children, with illustrations in gay colours. 
Each leiter of the alphabet is represented by a 
flower of whose name it is the initial, and under- 
neath each are a few lines of verse on the flower. 
For instance, the letter M is represented by the 
Mallow, and under it are the following :— 

* Pretty Mallow, tell me why 
Underneath the hedge you lie ? 
Sons of thine in regal state 
Grace the gardens of the great! 
Pretty Mallow seemed to say— 
Yet would I not be as they: 

From year to year I blossom free— 
What so sweet as liberty ?” 

Geography for Beginners may perhaps be a use- 
ful little work. The compiler adopts a system of 
conveying the idea of numbers which, he says, is 
more intelligible and easily remembered. than the 
ordinary one. Thus, he tells the learner that 
Snowdon is ten times as high as St. Paul's, that 
the Volga is ten times as long as the Thames, that 
Italy is as large as the United Kingdom, &c. Weare 
not quite sure of the advantage of this plan; it 
seems to be explaining ignotum per ignotius. In 
youth the memory is retentive, and ought to be 
stored with dates and names and figures, which if 
not early acquired will never be acquired at all. The 
late John Wilson Croker’s Geography for Children, 
consisting almost entirely of formularies to be 
learned by heart, seems to us to be founded on a 
more practical basis. 

The Geologist, a popular monthly magazine of 
geology, commences with a well-furnished part 
(No. 1, January 1, 1858), consisting of a spirited 
leading article by the editor ; a sound and sensible 
paper on the utility of geology, by the Rev. Mr. 
Brodie ; a clear and interesting paper on some 
new fossil Lily-animals found in Yorkshire, by 
Mr. E. Wood ; a note on the occurrence of widely- 
extended thin bands of rock, chiefly made up of 
remains of fishes, in the west of England, by the 
Rev. Mr. Symonds, which, like the foregoing, is 
sufficiently interesting to be popular, and not too 
loosely written to be unworthy of being termed 
scientific ; a practical, highly suggestive, and often 
eloquent paper on the common fossils of England, 
by Mr. Mackie ; a succinct and useful résumé of 
some of the later discoveries in geology and mine- 
ralogy on the Continent, by Dr. Phipson ; anda 
short review. In these several papers, the nume- 
rous geologists of to-day, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional, may meet with much to interest them. 
If the printing and “getting up” of the ‘ Geolo- 
gist? be somewhat improved in the subsequent. 
parts, no doubt it will secure the extensive circu- 
lation to which its editor looks forward, and of 
which it appears well worthy. 





New Editions. 


The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited 
by Peter Cunningham. Vol. VII. Bentley. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by Alexander Pope. 
Illustrated with Flaxman’s Designs. . Bohn, Ad 
Zoology. By William B. Carpenter, M.D. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised. By W. S. Dallas, F.L.S., &. Vol. 2. 

Bohn. 


A Boy’s Adventures in the Wilds of Australia ; or, Herbert's 
Notebook. By William Howitt. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

A Week at Bridge of Allan. By Charles Roger, LL.D. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. ; i al 
Morning Communings with God; or, Devotional Meditations 

for Every Day in the Year. By C.C. Sturm. _Trans- 

lated from the German. By W. Johnstone, A.M. Seventh 

Edition. Bohn. ) 
Tue seventh volume of Mr. Peter Cunningham’s 
Letters of Horace Walpole has just been published. 
It includes the American war, Lord Chatham's 
death, the Rowley controversy, Keppel’s trial, 
Lord George Gordon’s riots and trial, Charles 
Fox’s“duel with Mr. Adam, and the usual amount 
of political, fashionable, and literary chit-chat. 
We shall extract a few amusing scraps. One 
of the Dake of Marlborough’s generals dining 
with the Lord Mayor, an alderman who sat next 
to him said, ‘‘Sir, yours must be a very laborious 
profession.” ‘‘ No,” replied the general, ‘‘ we fight 
about four hours in the morning, and two or three 
after dinner, and then we have all the rest of the 
day to ourselves.” This, however, was not so bn: g 
unlike the life of a soldier before Sebastopo 
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Madame du Deffaud, alluding to the hosts of 
panegyrical verses of which Voltaire after his death 
was the subject, said that he ‘‘ subissoitle sort des 
mortels, d’étre aprés leur mort la: pdture des-vers,”’ 
Walpole well observes, ‘‘There is no adding any- 
thing to this.” In this volume. Selwyn is:still busy 
with his mots. Lord George Gordon had divided 
the house alone against the ministry, and Selwyn 
having afterwards set him down in his carriage at 
White’s, observed, “I have brought the whole 
opposition in my coach, and I hope one coach will 
always hold them; if they mean to take away the 
Board of Works,” of which Selwyn was paymaster. 
But Walpole and his friends are now getting old, 
and the good things are not quite so plenty as in 
former volumes. We shall finish with one of 
Burke’s. Lady Mary Coke had attacked Miss 
Pelham violently about politics. This occasioned 
the mention of an affectation of Lady Mary’s, who 
signed herself, as Duchess of York, “ Marye.” 
Burke was present, and said to Miss Pelham, 
“Upon my word, you will be a match for her, if 
you sign ‘‘ Frances P.” The frontispiece of this 
volume is a print of the Duchesse de Choiseul and 
Madame du Deffaud, from the original picture by 
Carmontel, at Strawberry-hill. There are also 
prints of Miss Chudleigh, afterwards Duchess of 
Kingston, of the young Pretender and his beau- 
tiful Italian wife—the two last from pictures by 
Ozias Humphreys. 

A new eilition of The Odyssey of Homer, trans- 
lated by Alexander Pope, has just been brought out 
by Mr. Bohn in his Classical Series. In the same 
volume are contained the Dattle of the Frogs and 
Mice, by Parnell, and the Hymns, by Chapman 
and Hole. The introductory remarks and explana- 
tory notes are by the Rev. J. 8. Watson. The 
book is illustrated by Flaxman’s designs, which 
strike us as anything but Homeric. How different 
are their weak attitudinizings from the strength 
and ease of the Elgin Marbles! Imitations of 
ideas that are clean dead and gone are a mistake 
in art, which even the genius of Flaxman could not 
contend against successfully. 

The second volume of Dr. William Carpenter's 
Zoology, in a new edition revised by Mr. W. 8S. 
Dallas, has also been added to the same publisher's 
Scientific Library. The book may be described as 
an account of the general structure, habits, instincts, 
and uses of the principal families of the animal 
kingdom, and of the chief forms of fossil remains. 
It is illustrated throughout by very good woodcuts, 

A new and cheap edition of Mr. William 
Howitt’s A Boy's Adventures in the Wilds of Aus- 
tralia will be a boon to juvenile readers. Mr. 
Harvey’s illustrations do ample justice to the youth- 
ful hunter’s hair-breadth escapes and daring ex- 
ploits in opossum and dingo-hunting, encounters 
with bush-rangers and native assassins, and rides 
for his life from fires in the bush. It is a book to 
make young readers enthusiastic to emigrate. 

The fact that a seventh edition of Dr. Charles 
Roger's excellent guide-book to the scenery of 
central Scotland has been called for is sufficient 
proof of its merit, for people do not buy a guide- 
book, as theydid Mr. Robert Montgomery's Poems, 
to look at. But A Week at the Bridge of Allan is 
really a pleasant and instructive book, even for 
those who have not visited, nor intend to visit, the 
localities described. 

_A seventh edition of Sturm’s Morning Commu- 
nings with God, translated by W. Johnstone, 
testifies to the popularity of these reflections, and 
justifies their introduction into Mr. Bohn’s Standard 
Library. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Reform or No Reform for the Army: That is the ation ? 
By Major-General Portlock. ES Stanford, —_ 
Sketches of India, Ancient and Modern; in Connexion with 
the Rise and Policy of the Company. An Historical 
Essay. By C. E. Kennaway. John W. Parker and Son. 

The Physiology of Temperance and Total Abstinence. By 
William &. Carpenter, M.D. HI. G. Bohn 


Alcohol: its Place and Power. By James Miller, F.R.S.E. 
Glasgow : Scottish Temperance League. 

The: Guthrie Monument at Stirling. By James Dodds, Esq. 
Stirling: P. Drummond, 

Reform or No Reform for the Army, is an able 

reply from the pen o Major-General Portlock to a 


pamphlet bearing the well-known. signature. of 
J.P. B. General Portlock maintains’ against Sir 
John Burgoyne that the educational test ought 
to be applied: in all cases where commissions are 
granted,. or officers are promoted, and taking Sir 
John Burgoyne’s arguments, one by one, he very 
successfully shows that they areinconclusive. Our 
space would not permit us to give even a short 
analysis of the arguments of this_pamphlet, but the 
following will give our readers‘an idea of the lines 
taken respectively by the disputants. One of Sir 
John’s most obvious fallacies-consists in taking it 
for granted that boys are divided into two classes, 
sickly book-worms and brave hardy dunces, and 
then: asking triumphantly which class is most 
likely to make efficient officers. General. Portlock 
replies that, granting for a moment the truth of 
the supposition, the case is by no means clear in 
favour of the dunces. Prince Eugene was.a de- 
formed and sickly abbé, and Marlborough was not 
remarkable for great physical strength, or even 
personal courage. But every one who has been 
at-a public school or a university knows that. Sir 
John’s division into book-worms and dunces.is by 
no means carried out by experience, and will 
vouch for the correctness of the statement contained 
in the following letter from Dr, Vaughan, quoted 
by General Portlock :— 

“My dear Sir,—I entirely agree with you. Between the 
two classes—of bookworms and dolts—there is a middle 
order, by far the largest of all, consisting of boys who com- 
bine more or less of diligent attention to their studies, with 
more or less of marked proficiency in games, At Harrow it 
is thought almost discreditable not to play, and play well, at 
some game. And I am happy to say that very many, if not 
almost all, of our most successful scholars have eat 
also in the school games, I have known boys who have 
gained an annual scholarship by open examination against 
the school, and who have been also members, or even cap- 
tain, of our eleven at cricket. No one need be afraid of an 
army of bookworms from Harrow. The few boys who could 
thus be described will never offer themselves as soldiers, 
Boys know well what they are fitted for by nature; the same 
boys will be soldiers who would have been so under other 
circumstances. The new regulations will a have the 
effect. of giving you the same raw material a little better 
manufactured than heretofore. You will have bold brave 
boys offering themselves for the army as before, only they will 
be a little better equipped intellectually. I never yet heard 
of a boy being made a coward by being something also of a 
scholar, My few words, most sincerely uttered, are at your 
service for any use however public. In much haste, yours, 
my dear Sir, most faithfully, “CHas, VAUGHAN. 

“ Harrow, Oct. 10, 1857.” 

But Sir John Burgoyne’s arguments are so exagge- 
rated as to convey the impression that he is con- 
scious of maintaining a paradox. Who can be- 
lieve that an officer of engineers, distinguished for 
his scientific attainments, is serious when he ex- 
tols the advantages of ignorance and stupidity ? 
Every man of eminence in his own profession, from 
Cxsar to Napoleon and Wellington, are against 
him. Nevertheless, the authority of his name 
might’ have done much mischief, and our thanks 
are due to General Portlock for his courage in op- 
posing high authority with the invincible weapon 
of sound reason. 

Sketches of India, Ancient and Modern, isa very 
nicely: written little pamphlet on the all engrossing 
topic of the day, by the Rev. Charles Edward 
Kennaway. The author states that his father and 
uncle were both servants of the Company, and that 
the first subjects which he heard discussed were con- 
nected with our Indian Empire. In common with 
all those who are well informed on Indian matters, 
Mr. Kennaway has serious doubts whether more 
than a modification of the present constitution of 
the Indian government is either possible or de- 
sirable. The immediate and most obvious effect of 
merging the administration of India in the govern- 
ment at home, would be to throw an immense 
addition of patronage into the hands of the ministry 
for the time being, or, as the parliamentary fiction 
expresses it, the crown. Hitherto politics have 
had little to do with Indian appointments; under 
the proposed system the Indian employés and 
Indian policy would change with the fluctuations 
of party politics at home. The only gainers 
would be the parliamentary intriguers, who 
would thus obtain a wider field. for the exertion 
of their strategetical powers. A noble lord who 

believes that ‘justification by faith only” ought 
to be enforced by “apostolic blows and knocks,” 
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can command several votes in the house ; he must 
be conciliated by a little gentle Christian perse- 
cution. of ‘‘the mild Hindoo.” At another time 
some Gallio must not be offended, for a vote 
of want of confidence is threatened ; the persecution 
is relaxed. Such will be the inevitable result of 
subjecting the Indian government to the imme- 
diate action of English party politics. The popula- 
tion of India is but too like to:horse or mule, whose 
mouth must. be held by bit. and. bridle; now we 
know that the inevitable result. of alternately spur- 
ring and checking a horse is to make him run away 
and throw his rider over his head. 

The Physiology of Temperance and Total Absti- 
nence is a medical treatise, in a popular form, on 
the effects of the excessive, the moderate, and the 
occasional use of alcoholic liquors on the healthy 
human system. In the category of ‘‘ alcoholic 
liquors,” Dr. Carpenter includes spirits, wine, and 
beer, pronounces the effects of all to be positively 
injurious to health, and cites a vast array of facts 
to prove his thesis. Nothing we know is so-delu- 
sive as “ facts,” except “ figures ;” and, pace Mr, 
George Cruikshank and Father Matthew, we pre- 
fer our own experience of the good effects of a glass 
of pure wine when we are tired, to all the physio- 
logical ‘‘facts” in the world. ‘‘ Wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man” is among the creatures. ot 
God which is not to be despised. That brandy, or 
the compounds of brandy which we drink with 
many a wry face at. our friends’ houses under the 
names of ‘port and sherry” are deleterious, we 
have no doubt; but that unmixed wine has some 
properties which Dr. Carpenter has not discovered, 
and which tend to neutralize the evil effect of the 
alcohol, and to invalidate his facts, we feel equally, 
certain. Guinness and Barclay, too, he includes 
in the same sweeping condemnation. What will 
our maternal readers say to this? Even babes and 
sucklings will cry out against Dr. Carpenter. 

It has often been observed that where there is 
an abundance of nettles there is also an abundance 
of docks; on this principle, we suppose, eight 
thousand copies of a little pamphlet, called Alcohol ; 
its Place and Power, have been circulated in Scot- 
land. The author attempts to show that all 
liquors of an exhilarating nature are to be classed 
among. poisons—this is their place. As a medi- 
cine they are sometimes to be used, like arsenic or 
strichnine; but as ‘‘food” and ‘‘as a luxury” 
they are “nowhere.” There are some passages 
in the book which make one fancy that the author 
has got his opponent's brief by mistake ; for in- 
stance, he observes, ‘‘ Absorbed as it. [wine] 
qnickly is [it ought not to be absorbed quickly, 
but leisurely, and with due deliberation], it acts on 
the brain ; and the functions of the organ undergo 
exaltation. The intellect has a quicker and 
brighter movement; memory is put upon its 
mettle, and the play of fancy becomes more free,” 
Who would not like to feel a. quicker and brighter 
movement of the intellect, to have his a 
sharpened, and his fancy free? ‘‘The Scottis 
Temperance League,” by whom the pamphlet. is 
published, has evidently been unconsciously pro- 
pagating the writings of a concealed heretic, 
under the delusion that he isa true believer of 
their sect. This little pamphlet is intended as.a 
more popular version of that.of Dr. Carpenter. 

In a cemetery just opened near Stirling a monu- 
ment to James Guthrie, a Presbyterian minister, 
who suffered death as a seditious person at the 
Restoration, was inaugurated on the 26th of 
November last, by an address from Mr. Dodds. 
The Guthrie Monument at Stirling contains the in- 
augural address, with introductory remarks by the 
Rev. Charles, Rogers, a poem by Mr. Dodds, called 
‘A Lay of the Covenant,’ and an account of a 
public breakfast given to the poet. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE WEDDING FESTIVITIES. 


We certainly do not manage our festivities well. 
No nation pays so much for its amusements, and 
is at the same time worse amused. Besides, there 
is always sure to be a hitch somewhere. We can- 
not even get up a series of dramatic performances 
in honour of the marriage of our Princess Royal 
without having them embroiled with a contempti- 
ble personal discussion. The press has rung this 
week with the wrongs of Mr. Charles Kean ; and 
the curious reader who took up ‘The Times’ last 
Wednesday in hopes to find a full and particular 
account of the events of the first evening of the 
festival performances, was entertained instead, 
through nearly a column of its largest type, with 
an eulogium of that gentleman, and a trumpet 
tongued appeal against his absence, and that of his 
‘upholstery’ from the scene on the occasion in 
question. What! the great interpreter of Shak- 
speare, the man whose genius has revived our for- 
gotten bard, and clothed him with till now unheard 
of splendours, 
Not called to bear his part, 
And show the glory of his art! 

It was a national scandal! The same note was 
chanted nearly without exception by the whole 
morning press. It is not often one sees such har- 
mony among the representatives of the Fourth 
Estate, but, as Puff says, ‘When these gentlemen 
do agree, their unanimity is wonderful.” A more 
preposterous case of much ado about nothing can 
hardly be conceived, It may seem strange in some 
quarters, but it is nevertheless true, that Mr. 
Charles Kean and his affairs are not of national 
importance. He is the enfant gdté of fortune,—a 
great person in his own small orbit. Out of it, 
“none so poor as do him reverence!” Why should 
his injudicious friends labour so industriously to 
make him as ridiculous as that other distinguished 
metropolitan manager, who at the last election is 
said to have ingratiated himself with the constitu- 
ency whose votes he was soliciting, by opening one 
of his bursts of oratory thus:—‘‘Me and the 
Queen has had a difference ! ” 

Yes; Mr. C. Kean and her Majesty, it seems, 
have had a difference. That royal lady had the 
hardihood to select for herself the person to whom 
the organization of the festival performances was 
to be entrusted, and that person was not Mr. 
Charles Kean. Why it should have been, is not 
very clear. Mr. Kean, it issaid, had arranged the 
plays at Windsor for ten years. Well, and what 
of that? For this he was handsomely rewarded in 
every way. Indeed, he was the only person in the 
profession who reaped the shadow of an advantage 
from these performances. All other considera- 
tions apart, they gave a prestige to himself and his 
theatre which alone would amply have repaid all 
his services at Windsor. Other members of the 
profession would have cheerfully performed the 
same duties on the same terms, and discharged 
them quite as well ; neither would they have been 
80 immersed in their own self-importance as to sup- 
pose that they had thereby established a right to 
fetter her Majesty’s choice on all future occasions. 
But wherein consists the slight to Mr. Kean? 
When Mr. Mitchell was selected to arrange these 
performances, he at once, we understand, offered to 





place in Mr. Kean's hands the entire coutrol of 
the tragic performance, giving him carte blanche as 

to all details. This Mr. Mitehell, no doubt, con- 

ceived to be due to Mr. Kean from his former 

position in reference to the court. More than this 

no reasonable man could expect. But Mr. Kean 

is not reasonable. His dignity was outraged. 

Nothing less than a direct application from her 

Majesty would satisfy a person of his distinction, 

and with the magnanimity of a hero of melodrama 

he turned a deaf ear to the blandishments of 
Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Phelps in these circumstances 

stepped into the position Mr. Kean was too 

illustrious to fill. 

Growls of indignation, whence emanating who 
shall say, began forthwith to mutter through the 
press, which culminated in a cleverly managed 
demonstration of sympathy at the Princess's 
Theatre on Tuesday night, and in one thundering 
volley in the papers on Wednesday morning. All 
discovered that Mr. Kean was the one living 
Shakspearian actor ; all protested that he alone 
knew how to get upa Shakspearian play! To 
this kind of cuckoo-ery we have become pretty 
well accustomed. But it does not alter the fact 
that Mr. Kean has done more than any man in his 
time to injure tte Shakspearian drama, by using 
it merely as a clothes-horse for his antiquarian 
frippery,—by making good acting in his theatre 
impossible—-and by himself lowering the ideal of 
some of Shakspeare’s grandest conceptions to a 
level hitherto unknown in any metropolitan theatre 
of any pretensions. All true lovers of Shakspeare 
have long seen these things with grief and indigna- 
tion ; and marvelled that writers pretending to in- 
fluence public opinion could be found to praise the 
system by which The Winter's Tale, The Tempest, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and other noble plays, 
have been perverted into pantomimes without the 
fun of pantomimes, and spectacles without the élan 
of Astley’s. The time is not distant when this 
opinion will, we believe, make itself as widely 
heard as it is now widely felt. Meanwhile cannot 
Mr. Kean’s friends of the press see that they 
have written his severest condemnation? For if 
that gentleman not only is, but thinks himself, as 
they are at such pains to teil us, the only person 
competent to get up a Shakspearian tragedy in a 
manner worthy of the occasion, surely his first 
duty was to have sunk any fancied slight to him- 
self, and to have made sure that justice was done 
to Shakspeare. But all the world can now see 
that the honour of his art and of his country is of 
small account with Mr. Kean, when poised against 
the claims of his morbid egotism. 

Passing from this unseemly personal question 
to the festival performances, we can only say that 
the loss of Mr. Kean was gain to the public. The 
play of Macbeth, inthe hands of Mr. Phelps, was 
put upon the stage as well as anyone, who cares 
more for the author than the scene-painter, need 
desire, and in a manner which, considering the 
circumstances, was most creditable. Shakspeare 
was not suffocated under dresses, decorations, and 
processions, and after our recent experiences, this 
was at least something. The characters generally 
were supported with intelligence and care, and in 
the case of Mr. Howe’s Macduff, with spirit and gal- 
lantry. Of Mr. Phelps’s impersonation we wish 
we could report favourably, for we have long ad- 
mired the brave and successful stand he has made 
for the higher drama under circumstances the most 
unpropitious. But it seemed to us to be a mistake 
from first to last. His Macbeth had nothing of 
the ‘‘noble Thane” about him. He was deficient 
in physical as wellasin moral courage. He was not 
the man to have headed a host in a battle-field, or 
to have impressed a multitude by the gallantry of 
his bearing. Such a Macbeth would never have 
won or kept the love of Lady Macbeth. She would 
never have stimulated him to grasp at the ‘‘ top of 
sovereignty,” for she could have had no faith in 
his courage either to seize or to maintain it. His 
declamation, moreover, was lingering and mono- 
tonous—a bad fault at all times, and especially so 
po play, which even when best acted is apt to 





If, however, in some respects the representation 
was deficient, it was at all events distinguished 
pre-emivently by the performance of an actress, 
who is unhappily all but lost to the London stage, 
and who in any metropolis in Europe but our own 
would be cherished as invaluable—Miss Helen 
Faucit. Much and often as we have had occa- 
sion to admire this lady’s genius, it never seemed 
to us more signally displayed than in her Lady 
Macbeth on this occasion. In her development of 
the character, she evinced that freshness of con- 
ception and truth to nature and Shakspeare, which 
distinguish all her performances. Up to the point of 
Duncan's murder she represents, what Shak- 
speare meant Lady Macbeth to do, the indomitable 
will which advances right onward to its purpose, 
reckless of present dangers or future fears ; thus 
supplementing the element which was wanting 
in Macbeth to keep him to the purpose he had 
formed. She is ‘‘the spur to prick the sides 
of his intent,” the lack of which kept him 
wavering between desire and fear. Macbeth 
himself is only upon a grand scale the common 
character of every-day life, who knows the right 
and is perpetually talking about it, but is as surely 
evermore sneaking into the wrong, where he can 
do so with safety. The splendour of his imagina- 
tion and the restless irritability of his fancy are 
apt to mislead us into an exaggerated estimate of 
the original nobility of his character. But his 
nature is essentially base ; all the ready cunning 
and falsehood of the practised hypocrite are natural 
tohim. His highest virtue is only a respect for 
appearances. He has no more religion than his 
wife—and even less conscience, for while she dies 
of remorse, the only ‘‘ scorpions of his mind” are 
his fears for the stability of his reign. His selfish- 
ness, too, is all predominant. His wife wastes 
before his eyes, under ‘the affliction of terrible 
dreams,”’ while he finds relief in prating of them, 
and all the while is thinking only of himself. He 
can moralise pathetically on remorse ; but he has 
no word of solace for the disquietude of her, whom 
before his thanes he is solicitous to call his ‘‘ sweet 
remembrancer.”’ After the one great crime she 
ceases to be to him whatshe has been before. Heslips 
from her grasp. She is no longer the spur to his 
intents. He must act now, and if he seeks her 
company, it is only to tell her of his own selfish 
sorrows. On her the vengeance of heaven has 
already begun to work. Content has fled with 
the possession of the ‘‘golden round.” Every 
night brings its scourge of horrors, that in the end 
are to lash their victim into madness and suicide, 
She has begun to think of her crime in the way 
Macbeth had talked of it in the stillness of that 
terrible night of blood—and so, as she had then 
foreseen, it is “making her mad.” Still neither 
her anxiety for her lord nor her clear prompt 
intelligence forsake her. She can find words of 
comfort for him, can conjure up smiles into the 
face that in solitude is fast settling into the frozen 
lines of despair ; she engages the attention of his 
guests, essays to pour the inflexible firmness which 
she bears before the world into the infirm heart 
of her husband, and only when the banquet is 
broken up, and they are left alone, is it seen how 
great has been the effort to subdue the inward tor- 
tures which are eating away her life. Her heart is 
surcharged with the grief which Macbeth’s selfish na- 
ture has thrown back uponit. She dies and makes 
no sign. Such is the Lady Macbeth presented 
by Miss Faucit with a completeness and force 
which leave no doubt of its truth. She is not an 
actress of points, and to do justice to her imper- 
sonation would therefore require an analysis for 
which we have no space. Every scene was alike 
admirable, whether in the ardent utterance with 
which she-stimulated Macbeth’s faltering purpose— 
the terrible vehemence of resolution in the murder 
scene,—the indications of growing unrest in the 
subsequent scene,—the struggle of internal suffer- 
ing with anxiety for the consequences of Macbeth’s 
agitation at the banquet,—or in the heart-search- 
ing pathos of the sleep-walking scene. Never was 
depicted with more vivid intensity the contrast of 
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morse, essaying in vain to wash the imaginary 
bloodstains from her wasted fingers, with the 
woman of dauntless will, who in the murder scene 
had said that ‘‘a little water” was sufficient to 
clear them utterly away. And in the present case 
it was brought more forcibly home by a departure 
from the usual stage tradition, in respect to cos- 
tume—Miss Faucit dressing Lady Macbeth in the 
murder scene in white, so as to resemble the night 
dress of the sleep-walking scene. The impression 
produced on the audience by this noble impersona- 
tion was profound, as it could not fail to be. It 
was not a little remarkable, that on the same stage 
where Rachel failed for-want of power, Miss 
Faucit’s voice in its lowest tones carried her mean- 
ing to the most remote parts of the house, and her 
breadth of style triumphed over the vastness of the 
space. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keeley played admirably, as they 
always do, in Mr. Oxenford’s pleasant farce T'wice 
Killed, and kept her Majesty and her guests well 
amused to long past midnight. 

The Jose of Castille, with the Pyne and Har- 
rison company, went off with great effect on Thurs- 
day evening, but presented no new features to 
call for special notice. 








MRS. NISBETT. 
In this week’s obituary appears the name of Lady 
Boothby, who, as Mrs. Nisbett, contributed not a 
little to the enjoyment of the London public by 
her brilliant and dashing personations of some of 
the best comic characters of our later drama. 
This lady was the daughter of Frederick Hayes 
Macnamara, who held a commission in the 52nd 
Regiment during the Peninsular war, and was in 
the disastrous retreat to Corunna. Soon after- 
wards he returned to England, married a Miss 
Williams, left the army, and took to the stage. His 
personal habits were fatal to his success there, and 
the early life of Louisa Mordaunt, that being Mrs. 
Nisbett’s first theatrical name, was not passed under 
the most favourable auspices, in so far as the 
paternal example was concerned. Her histrionic 
talents were precociously developed and early put 
to profit; and for a time she flourished as a 
juvenile theatrical wonder. Unlike such generally, 
she matured into a handsome woman and an agree- 
able actress, and maintained a good position in the 
large metropolitan theatres down to January, 3831, 
when she quitted the stage for a time to become the 
wife of John Alexander Nisbett, Esq., of the First 
Life Guards, and of Brettenham Hall, in the 
county of Suffolk. Within seven months Mrs. 
Nisbett was widowed by an accident, in which her 
husband was killed. That the marriage was one 
of unbroken happiness would appear from an anec- 
dote, which we remember to have heard, of Mrs. 
Nisbett’s reply to a friend who was condoling with 
her on the loss of her husband. ‘‘Husband !” 
she replied ; ‘‘ he never wasa husband!” ‘* How?” 
exclaimed the friend, in some surprise. ‘No! 
From the day of our marriage he was, as he had 
always been, my lover!” Left without fortune, 
Mrs. Nisbett had no alternative but to return to 
the stage, which she did in October, 1832, when 
she reappeared at Drury-lane. Her greatest 
dramatic success was made at the Haymarket, in 
The Love Chase, which was produced on the 9th 
October, 1837, and ran for nearly one hundred 
successive nights. Hersuccess as Constance in this 
piece established her as one of the greatest favourites 
of the public, and she retained her hold upon their 
favour until she again retired from the stage, to be- 
come the wife of Sir William Boothby. In this mar- 
riage she, in all probability, did not find the con- 
solations which had made her former union, brief 
as it was, all one pleasing remembrance. The 
family of Sir William Boothby, we believe, looked 
unfavourably upon her, and Sir William’s at- 
tractions were not such as to compensate for the 
disquiet to which her position was subject. He 
also died about two years after their marriage, 
leaving his widow very scantily provided for. 
Again she returned to the stage, but much of the 


something of its ‘‘ lustrous eyes,” and the ring of 
her laugh was not so clear and musical as before. 
Her powers were frequently not under her control, 
and those who admired her most are willing to 
forget her latest appearances on the stage. For 
some years she had resided at Rose Mount, St. 
Leonards-on-the-Sea, where she died on Saturday 
last, as the necrologist of the Times informs us, 
after a short illness, brought on by anxiety and 
domestic affliction, having lost within the last 
eighteen months her mother, her brother, and 
sister. Mrs. Nisbett was a genial and kind-hearted 
woman, and a favourite with all who knew her. 
The public owes her much, for. she contributed 
much to the ‘‘ heart-easing mirth” which is invalu- 
able in these days of overwork to body and brain, 
and she will live pleasantly and affectionately in 
their memory. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

Mr. Reape, the novelist, appeared on Friday to 
conduct his own case against Mr. Bentley, the 
publisher, before Vice-Chancellor Sir William 
Page Wood. The object of the suit is to restrain 
Mr. Bentley from publishing another edition of 
one of his novels. It was generally observed that 
Mr. Reade’s statement was lucid andable. Mr. 
Bentley’s case was conducted by Mr. Edwin 
James. When Mr. Reade rose to reply, the Vice- 
Chancellor, with marked kindness and considera- 
tion, explained to him the precise legal point at 
issue. ‘The court reserved its judgment till next 
Tuesday. 

In the middle ages great men were buried in 
churches because there was some idea of. peculiar 
sanctity attached to the edifices, and monuments 
were erected in them, simply to mark the place of 
burial. For us, who neither believe in the sanctity 
of particular places, and therefore do not bury in 
churches like the mediwval English, nor pay 
divine worship to deceased heroes like the Romans, 
to erect statues in places of worship is unreal, and 
the effect is anything but good. Westminster 
Abbey is ruined by the monuments. A statue of 
Sir Robert Peel, with a parliamentary paper in his 
hand, declaiming in the midst of a congregation of 
worshippers, is a grotesque incongruity. We are 
therefore happy to see that the committee ap- 
pointed to superintend the erection of a monument 
to General Havelock have determined to apply to 
Government for leave to place it in Trafalgar- 
square, opposite the statue of Sir Charles Napier, 
and not in either of the metropolitan cathedrals. 
We rejoice to see the announcement that the 
Queen has conferred a baronetey on Captain 
Henry Marsham Havelock, eldest son of the hero 
of Lucknow, and his heirs male, with remainder 
to the heirs male of his father. Also, that the 
widow of General Havelock shall have title and 
precedence as if her husband had actually enjoyed 
the title conferred on the 27th of November. 

All England has read with admiration the modest 
despatch in which Colonel Inglis records his noble 
defence of Lucknow, and all England will rejoice 
to hear that his merit has been promptly rewarded. 
When the news reaches him that he is a Major-Ge- 
neral, he will know that this rank is a slight ac- 
knowledgment on the part of his countrymen of a 
service ‘‘which cannot be gotten for gold, neither 
shall silver be weighed for the price thereof.” Per- 
haps it may not be generally known that General 
Inglis is a son of the late John, Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, and grandson of Charles, also Bishop of 
ths same diocese, who, when Rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, continued to pray for the King 
of England, though the soldiers of Washington’s 
army attended in a body at the church to compel 
him to desist. 

Westminster Abbey wears a most practical look 
to a visitor at the present moment. The chairs 
piled during the week are the most real ornament 
to an Englishman’s eye that could have been de- 
vised for its solemn nave. The Dean and Chapter 
deserve public thanks for the public spirit they 
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i have shown, and we are sure that they cannot but 


find a reward in the evident interest that thousands 
of all classes are feeling in the energetic work they 
have set on foot. It is very important, as a 
matter of good taste, to notice how much legs 
those very simple and light-coloured chairs inter- 
fere with the architectural effect of the buiiding, 
than more elaborate furniture and of a darker hue 
would do. We trust that the Chapter will never 
adopt any more expensive or obtrusive furniture. 
Most of our best English churches are thoroughly 
injured in effect by their too ornate and heavy 
system of seating, which competes and clashes 
with the architecture in a very unfortunate manner, 
The simplicity and elasticity of this part of the 
arrangements in Westminster Abbey nave is, to 
our eyes, as nearly perfect as we could desire. 

The writer of an article on ‘ Dyce’s Webster,’ in 
the ‘Saturday Review,’ in palliating the dramatist’s 
taste for horrors on the stage, observes, ‘‘ We 
must not shut our eyes to the fact that even Shak- 
speare offends in the same line, particularly in the 
disgusting scene where Lear’s eyes are plucked 
out.” Shakspearian commentators are always dig- 
ging up newreadings; and, in some lately discovered 
annotated folio, there may possibly be a scene in 
which ‘‘ Lear's eyes are plucked out ;” but in all 
the copies that we have seen, Gloucester, and not 
Lear, is the sufferer. 

M. Jules Bastide, formerly Minister of the 
French Republic, has addressed a letter to ‘The 
Times,’ denying an assertion made by Lord Nor- 
manby in his ‘ Year of Revolution.’ In that work 
the British Minister gives M. Bastide as_ his 
authority for stating that the insurgents had wrapt 
their bullets in poisoned linen, that the balls were 
purposely so shaped as to inflict a cruel wound, 
that they were armed with a point of copper, that 
poisoned lint was applied to the wounded in the 
hospitals, causing excruciating agony and the 
rapid decomposition of the bodies after death, that 
a pump was filled with oil of vitriol for the purpose 
of being pumped in the faces of the troops, &c. 
M. de Bastide denies, in the first place, that he ever 
related these tales to Lord Normanby, and pro- 
ceeds to show, very successfully, that they bear on 
the face of them the mark of falsehood, except in 
the case of the balls. Bullets with a copper point 
were used Ly the insurgents ; but they were also 
used by the regular troops, being, in fact, the im- 
proved balls now generally adopted in France. 

The present publishing season has been hitherto 
far from lively ; but we are promised a fair number 
of works of interest by the leading publishers. 
Mr. Murray announces ‘Supplementary Despatches 
and Memoranda’ of the late Duke of Wellington, 
from 1797 to 1805; these relate to India, are 
edited by the present duke, and will be completed 
in three volumes. ‘ The Cornwallis Papers,’ being 
the public and private correspondence of the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, and containing letters from 
George III., the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
York, Mr. Pitt, Lord Castlereagh, and other 
well-known statesmen, and relating chiefly to 
India, America, the Union, and the Peace of 
Amiens. ‘A Manual of Fossil Mammals,’ by Pro- 
fessor Owen; ‘A Medieval Latin-English Dic- 
tionary ;’ the long promised ‘ Works of Alexander 
Pope,’ by Mr. Croker, assisted by Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, anda ‘Life and Works of Swift.’ 
Messieurs Longman open their list with the sub- 
ject which was a fortnight ago the engrossing topic 
of the day, but which we may hope is now not so 
painfully interesting, in ‘The Evidence of Lord 
Overstone. before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons of 1857, on Bank Acts.’ This 
is succeeded by ‘Impressions of Western Africa,’ 
by Thomas J. Hutchinson, consul for the Bight of 
Biafra and Fernando Po; a third volume of 

Huce’s ‘ Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet ;’ 
a translation of ‘Brialmont’s Life of the Duke of 
Wellington,’ by Mr. Gleig ; volumes IV. and V. 
of Dr. Barth’s ‘Travels and Discoveries in North 
and Central Africa ;’ ‘ Anastasia,’ a poem; ‘The 
Descendants of the Stuarts,’ by William Townend, 
&c. Of belles lettres and new novels there is no 
prospect of a dearth. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett 





promise ‘ Personal Recollections of the Last Four 
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in America, cannot be sold at half-a-dollar a pound. 
In China, where a man may be hired for a dollar 
a month, and boards himself, the thing may be done. 


A new catacomb and a basilica have been dis- 
covered some miles from Rome, on the road to 
Naples, in some property belonging to the Prince 
Barberini. Six columns of precious marble and 
several interesting inscriptions have been already 
brought to light. 

The library of the late Herr von Reden, the 
celebrated Hanoverian statistical scholar, who died 
suddenly a few weeks ago, is to be brought to the 
hammer. It contains, besides the books, a large 
collection of valuable maps and charts, and i3 
estimated at about forty-five thousand florins. 

‘ Erbauungs Buch fiir Denkende,’ is the title of 
a collection of ancient Indian, Hebrew, Greek, 
Arabian, and Persian poems which has just been 
edited and published by Moritz Carritre, in 
Munich. The poems are on all subjects—this 
world and the next, nature and art, history and 
morals. 

A paragraph, announcing the sale for 5807. of a 
Psalter of Guttemberg, of 1461, has been going the 
round of the French newspapers, but no Psalter of 
the inventor of printing of that date, nor any bear- 
ing his name, exists. The Imperial Library at 
Paris possesses a copy of a Psalter printed in 1457, 
by Fust and Schoeffer, and no other copy of that 
edition is known to exist in France. 

The lions of Algeria have at last wreaked their 
vengeance on their deadly enemy. <A letter in the 
‘Indépendance Belge’ states that M. Jules Gérard 
has been devoured. 

M. Jobart has communicated a curious paper on 
acoustics to the Academy of Sciences. He says, 
that some persons, on shaking their head smartly 
to one side, distinctly hear a sound corresponding 
to the musical note Ja. We do not quite under- 
stand this. Ja is not a fixed sound ; on one of 
Erard’s pianofortes, it is, perhaps, a quarter of a 
note higher than on a piano tuned in England. 
Those who hear the same note in both ears have, 
M. Jobart says, the musical faculty ; those who 
hear the note in one ear only are less gifted ; while 
those in whose ears different notes are sounded, are 
of the class who do not know one tune from another. 
The theory is obviously incapable of proof. How 
is a man who has no sense of harmony to tell 
whether the notes he hears are in harmony or not ? 
Every one can try the experiment for himself, and 
from our own experience we should fancy that 
there are some not included in any of M. Jobart’s 
classes—namely, those who hear nothing at all. 

Germany has lost one of her most popular dra- 
matists in Baron Joseph von Auffenberg. He 
died lately at Freiburg in Brusgau, at the age of 
sixty, and left the greater part of his property to a 
monastery in Valencia, in which he took refuge in 
1834, after having been robbed and wounded on 
his journey to Spain. 

Dr. George Thomas, a professor in Munich, 
has just discovered among the rich collection of 
MSs. in the library of that town, a number of 
poems in the handwriting of Petrarch. They 
are principally sonnets and political songs, and 
date most probably from an early period of his 
life. 


FINE ARTS. 

The Political Economy of Art. By John 
Ruskin, M.A. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Four years ago Mr. Ruskin delivered lec- 
tures at Edinburgh, on which occasion the 
national tastes of Scotland were delicately 
humoured, and the national glories duly ex- 
tolled. Going to Manchester, the lecturer's 
talk must be of political economy, and of 
matters which, avuaes or less appropriate- 
ness, may be included in that branch of 
science. The relations of the two subjects 
are not very obvious: the fiel | of disquisition 
at least is unoccupied; but Manchester has 











had its Art Treasures Exhibition, and the 
connexion between cotton and canvass may be 
discussed in theory, as it has had an illustra- 
tion in practice. So, probably, thought Mr. 
Ruskin; but the idea seems to have occurred 
to him, that some previous study is generally 
required in an expositor of the abstract prin- 
ciples of exchange and value. He hints that 
some apology may, perhaps, at first be thought 
due to the reader on this head ; but presently 
dismisses the unwelcome suggestion, with the 
remark that “profound study is not in this 
case necessary, either to writer or reader, 
while accurate study, up toa certain point, is 
necessary for us all.” This is not a very in- 
genuous way of getting rid of the difficulty. 
Question: “ Have you, Mr. Ruskin, aye or 
no, taken the trouble to inform yourself of 
the principles of the science you undertake to 
explain?” Answer: “Oh, profound study is 
not necessary; and we all ought to study 
accurately up to a certain point.” Between 
the epithets “profound,” on the one hand, 
and “up to a certain point,” on the other, the 
vagueness of this answer renders it, in fact, 
no answer at all. A few sentences later, 
however, we have a more explicit acknow- 
ledgment. 

“The statements of economical principle given 
in the text, though I know that most, if not all, of 
them are accepted by existing authorities on the 
science, are not supported by references, because I 
have never read any author on political economy, 
except Adam Smith, twenty years ago.” 


Here there is a candid avowal of the want 
of all study, profound or otherwise ; but the 
author nevertheless believes that his state- 
ments are generally accepted by the autho- 
rities. Afterwards, however, at page 6, he 
says :— 

of Now, you must have patience with me, if in 
approaching the speciality of this subject, I dwell a 
little on certain points of general political science 
already known or established: for though thus, 
as I believe, established, some which I shall have 
occasion to rest arguments on are not yet by any 
means universally accepted ; and therefore, though 
I will not lose time in any detailed defence of them, 
it is necessary that I should distinctly tell you in 
what form I receive, and wish to argue from them ; 
and this the more, because there may perhaps be 
a part of my audience who have not interested 
themselves in political economy, as it bears on 
ordinary fields of labour, but may yet wish to hear 
in what way its principles can be applied to Art.” 


We will proceed to state briefly what these 
views of political science are, which are 
accepted by the authorities, but not generally 
accepted; leaving the reader to judge how 
far Mr. Ruskin is to be followed as a guide. 
He lays down the following axiom :— 

‘‘The world is so regulated by the laws of Pro- 
vidence, that a man’s labour, well applied, is always 
amply sufficient to provide him during his life with 
all things needful to him, and not only with those, 
but with many pleasant objects of luxury; and 
yet farther, to procure him large intervals of health- 
ful rest and serviceable leisure.” 

So in nations, wherever want or misery or 
degradation is to be seen, there we may be sure 
either industry has been wanting, or industry 
has been inerror. Economy, then, is defined 
to be the art of managing labour, and it 
means this in three senses, namely—first, 
applying your labour rationally ; secondly, 
preserving its produce carefully ; lastly, dis- 
tributing its produce seasonably. Govern- 
ment is stated to be nothing else than 
the executive expression of divine authority; 
and as the nation advances in social know- 





ledge, we shall endeavour to make our Go- 


vernment paternal as well as judicial. Laws 
are to be established to direct men in their 
occupations, to protect them in their follies, 
and visit them in their distresses. The Go- 
vernment is to repress dishonesty as it 
punishes theft; to discipline the masses to 
the toils of peace as it has hitherto done to 
the toils of war, and have its soldiers of 
the ploughshare, as well as of the sword. 
The masses, it is said, have a right to claim 
education at the hands of Government on the 
terms of obedience ; and employment, so far 
as they yield to the governor the direction 
ofemployment. Tocome to practical details; 
in every town there are to be trial schools, in 
which idle and stupid lads are to be allowed 
to have a try at the trade of painting and its 
cognate arts, till the master painter at the 
head of the establishment finds out what each 
of his pupils is fit for. Then, inasmuch as 
young men of genius are wayward in temper, 
and often beset with household cares, they are 
all to have adequate support, and opportu- 
nity to display. such power as they possess 
withoutrejection or mortification ; and, finally, 
they are to have gentle training, so that in all 
they paint they are to see and feel the 
noblest things. So much for the discovery of 
art ability. ‘Next, as to its application; the 
economist is to set his men to work—to vari- 
ous work, to easy work, and to lasting work. 
Thirdly, he is to accumulate so much art as 
to be able to give the whole nation a supply 
of it according to its need, and yet to regulate 
its distribution so that there shall be no glut 
of it, nor contempt. Fourthly, he is to dis- 
tribute the art already gathered and pre- 
served in the way that shall be most useful 
to the nation; the most obvious mode of ae- 
complishing which is by storing it in public 
galleries under proper supervision. 

The above may be taken as an outline of 
the scheme proposed by the author—a scheme 
which is perhaps consistent, but which is as 
imaginary and impossible as any model con- 
stitution from Plato downwards, being founded 
on the usual fallacious assumption of a rule 
without exceptions, or of a general law with- 
out particular variations. What is the fun- 
damental axiom, or “truism,” as the author 
calls it? That, by the laws of Providence, a 
man’s labour well applied is always sufficient 
to provide him during his life with all things 
needful, many additional things pleasant, and 
intervals of rest and leisure. But in what 
sense is this true? As a general law, as a 
guiding principle, yes : but in abundant prac- 
tical instances of daily occurrence, no. What 
becomes of well applied industry when crops 
fail, or are destroyed by wars or inundations? 
what, when banks break, ships are wrecked, 
or fire consumes ? what, when bodily powers 
are weakened by accident or disease P 

But passing by the original element of error 
in the author’s hypothesis, we wonder that he 
himself was not staggered at some of the 
conelusions to which he finds himself brought. 
He says that in his “island of Barataria” no 
book shall be sold for less than 11. sterling ; 
if it can be purchased cheaper the proceeds 
are to go into a treasury, and save taxation; 
only people really poor are to be supplied 
wit: the ooks fornothing. This ma be a 
jest, but what follows is in earnest. All mem- 

ers of the community who are in distress 
are to be assisted by the government; the 
state is to give its guidance more than gift, 
and therefore must interfere with liberty, just 





as a mother = a careless child out of a 
ditch, boxes his ears, and leads him home. 
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(Where the superior intelligence necessary 
for the governing power is to come from, the 
author does not say). Every youth is to be 
compelled to learn some manual trade: it 
would be far better, says Mr. Ruskin, than 
members of Parliament should be able ‘to 
lough straight, and make .a horseshoe, that 
only to feather oars neatly, or point their toes 
prettily in stirrups. (Whose fault is it, we 
may ask, that they are not so able? Surely 
this is the business of the constituents, and 
cannot be remedied by any government what- 
ever). Study is to’be made practical rather 
than classical or scientific. Government esta- 
blishments are to be instituted for every trade, 
for apprentices and people out of work, whose 
discipline is to be strict and wages steady, not 
varying in proportion to the demand for the 
article, but only in proportion to the price of 
food, the commodities produced being laid 
up in store to meet sudden demands. When 
there is a visible tendency to produce a glut 
of any commodity, the tendency is to be 
checked by directing the youth at the govern- 
ment schools into other trades; and the yearly 
surplus of commodities is to be the principal 
means of provision for the poor. 

Mr. Ruskin suspects that these suggestions 
will appear strange and a but he 
seems to be little aware that they have all 
been propounded long ago, and confuted long 

0 with the most felicitous skill and humour. 
The language of Lord Macaulay, in reviewing 
Southey’s ‘Colloquies on Society,’ will apply 
almost literally to Mr. Ruskin. 

“He conceives that the business of the magis- 
trate is, not merely to see that the persons and the 
property of the people are secured from attack, but 
that he ought to he a jack-of-all-trades—architect, 
engineer, schoolmaster, merchant, theologian, a 
Lady Bountiful in every parish, a Paul Pry in 
every house, spying, eaves-dropping, relieving, 
admonishing, spending our money for us, and 
choosing our opinions for us, .... . et seqq.” 
—Fssays, vol. i. 241. 


If Mr. Ruskin would condescend to study 
this review, he could hardly continue to think 
that most or all his theories are accepted by 
existing authorities. After this we are not 
much surprised to find Mr. Ruskin gravely 
and seriously admonishing the merchants of 
Manchester to become purchasers of palaces, 
furniture, and pictures in Verona, in order to 
save them from the ruin that must ensue from 
some future conflict with the Austrian govern- 
ment; and this upon the theory not of any 
immediate profit, but because the interests of 
cosmopolitan art would be thereby promoted ; 
or to hear him break out with impatience 
against worthy clergymen who are anxious to 
repair their parish churches, careless of the 
fact that the fanes of Carcassone and the fres- 
coes of Assisi are falling into ruin. What 
would Mr. Ruskin have the merchant and 
the clergyman doP The one abandon his 
merchandize, and the other neglect his pa- 
tish church in England, for the sake of saving 
some decaying Giottos and Tintorettos in 
Italy ? We are glad to know that honest 
men are not likely to be led astray by these 
delusions ; and that highly as the claims of 
artmay be appreciated, they will not be ex- 
ilted by such insane enthusiasm as this over 
_ homely and practical duties. 

On the other hand, when Mr. Ruskin ex- 
poses the waste and evil of employing art 
upon frail products of luxury—made only to 
perish in the using—he is not only politically 
nght, but he enforces his homily in atone of 

moral indignation. He-says— 








‘*And it would be strange, if at any great 
assembly ‘which, while it dazzled the young and 
the thoughtless, beguiled the gentler hearts that 
beat beneath the embroidery, with a placid sensa- 
tion of luxurious benevolence—as if by all that 
they wore in waywardness of beauty, comfort had 
been first given to the distressed, and aid to the 
indigent ; it would be strange, I say, if, for a mo- 
ment, the spirits of Truth and of Terror, which 
walk invisibly among the masques of the earth, 
would lift the dimness from our erring thoughts, 
and show us how—inasmuch as the sums exhausted 
for that magnificence would have given back the 
failing breath to many an unsheltered outcast on 
moor and street—they who wear it have literally 
entered into partnership with Death ; and dressed 
themselves in his spoils. Yes, if the veil could 
be lifted not only from your thoughts, but from 
your human sight, you would see—the angels do 
see—on those gay white dresses of yours, strange 
dark spots, and crimson patterns that you knew 
not of—spots of the inextinguishable red that all 
the seas cannot wash away; yes, and among the 
pleasant flowers that crown your fair heads, and 
glow on your wreathed hair, you would see that 
one weed was always twisted which no one thought 
of—the grass that grows on graves.” 

There are some important remarks also re- 
specting the advantage of goldsmiths’ work 
in forming the style of a young artist, illus- 
trated by the instances of Francia, Ghirlan- 
dajo, Verrochio, and Ghiberti—almost the 
only practical art-subject touched upon in the 
essays: and there are passages of the same 
eloquent and glowing composition as before. 
Such is the following lament over the irre- 
coverable spoils of Time:— 

‘¢Fancy what Europe would be now, if the deli- 
cate statues and temples of the Greeks,—if the 
broad roads and massy walls of the Romans, —if the 
noble and pathetic architecture of the middle ages, 
had uot been ground to dust by mere human rage. 
You talk of the scythe of Time, and the tvoth of 
Time: I tell you, Time is scytheless and toothless ; 
it is we who gnaw like the worm—we who smite 
like the scythe. It.is ourselves who abolish—our- 
selves who consume: we are the mildew, and the 
flame, and the soul of man is to its own work as 
the moth, that frets when it cannot fly, and.as the 
hidden flame that blasts where it cannot illumine. 
All these lost treasures of human intellect have 
been wholly destroyed by human industry of de- 
struction; the marble would have stood its two 
thousand years as well inthe polished statue as in 
the Parian cliff; but we men have ground it to 
powder, and mixed it with our own ashes. The 
walls and the ways would have stood—it is we who 
have left not one stone upon another, and restored 
its pathlessness to the desert ; the great cathedrals 
of old religion would have stood—it is we who have 
dashed down the carved work with axes and ham- 
mers, and bid the mountain-grass bloom upon the 
pavement, and the sea-winds chaunt in the galle- 
ries,” 

Such also is the description of Verona—a 
subject which has already inspired the author, 
as will be remembered, in the comparison be- 
tween that city and Edinburgh, in the lec- 
tures to which we have already referred. 

It is gradually becoming apparent that the art 
of drawing a striking architecural design is a very 
poor test of an architect’s powers. “We are happy 
to see that some better criterion is now adopted. 
Ata meeting of the ‘subscribers to the Architec- 
tural Museum, Mr. Ruskin last week presented to 
two workmen prizes of 5/. each, for the two best 
panels of stone carving, having first freely pointed 
out their respective merits and defects. 

Those who have learned to draw on the Con- 
tinent, will recollect that charcoal is in universal 
use for sketching the outline. It has been found 
that it produces ‘very fine effects when used for 
finished ‘drawings. “Some very beautiful ones in 
this style are now attracting a good deal of atten- 





tion under the ridiculous name of ‘‘ carbonic 
drawings ;” but the very facility of being rubbed 
out, which makes charcoal such a valuable ma- 
terial for sketching, would seem to preclude its 
9 for drawings which are intended to 
ast. 

At a meeting of the Architectural Association, 
held on the 8th instant, a paper on Chimneys was 
read by Mr. 8. Egan Rosser. -We know of no 
feature in ovr modern architecture which requires 
a more thorough revision. A traveller through 
Suffolk is struck by the picturesque old farm- 
houses, thoroughly gothic in character, though, 
perhaps, built after the gothic traditions were in 
buildings of higher pretensions fading away. He 
will see a huge stack of chimneys towering high 
above the roof, and affording a valuable support to 
the building, forming a beautiful object, and con- 
veying an idea of comfort and warm house-keep- 
ing. Such chimneys never smoke. Whereas in 
the new houses, for instance in Victoria-street, 
where the chimneys are kept out of sight as being 
supposed to be ugly objects, every cranny in 
the house is ‘filled with the sulphureous fumes of 
coal smoke. When will architects learn that the 
final cause of a chimney is to convey the smoke 
awgy, and that the final cause of a house is to be 
comfortable, not to look like a Grecian temple ? 

The vacancy in the list of Royal Academicians, 
caused by the death of Mr. T. Uwins, has been 
filled by the election of Mr. John Henry Foley, the 
sculptor of ‘Ino and Bacchus,’ of the ‘ Houseless 
Wanderer,’ ‘ Youth at a Stream,’ and of the statue 
of Hampden in St. Stephen’s Hall. 

The Committee appointed by the Society of 
Arts to examine the question of Fine Art Copy- 
right, request that all persons cognizant of frau- 
dulent or wrongful acts relating to works of art 
will communicate them to the secretary. 

Wilhelm Wolff of Berlin has just completed his 
colossal statue of the great Electress Louisa Hen- 
rietta of Orange, (the authoress of the well-known 
hymn, ‘Jesus, my trust,’) which is destined for 
Oranienburg. It is cast in bronze, and is to be 
erected in its permanent position on the 15th of 
the following May. 

Herr von Kotzebue, a Russian painter, who has 
been for a long time residing in Munich, has just 
finished a picture, on which he has been engaged 
for a considerable time. The work excites great 
interest ; the colouring is masterly, the subject 
well chosen, and the grouping and minor details 
full of beauty and interest. It represents the 
battle of Trebbia, fought on the 19th of June, 
1799, when the Austrians and Russians, united 
against the French, after a fierce conflict of two 
days’ duration, are beginning to despair ; terror is 
painted on the faces of those around ; death in all 
its most fearful forms encompasses the brave 
soldiers. General Rosenberg, who headed the 
Austrian troops, has approached the old Russian 
commander Suwarroff, with the intelligence that 
they can no longer hold out, and must retreat. 
The old hero points to a huge block of stone, and 
desires them to remove it from its place, when 
they say it cannot possibly be done ; ‘‘ Neither will 
I,” he answers, ‘‘ quit the post entrusted to me.” 
Kotzebue has represented his hero with a truth 
and simplicity entirely at variance with all received 
rules of academical art; all effort at mere effect is 
carefully avoided, and the result is, that a powerful 
impression is made on the spectator’s mind. In- 
stead of a hero of.romance, Suwarroff appears the 
undignified looking little man he really was, lying 
on the ground in his shirt sleeves, quietly smiling, 
while all around him are filled with dismay and 
terror. In his-calm demeanour one recognises at 
once the great man, who, a quarter of an hour 
later, urged his troops on to victory. It was in 
this battle that the veteran Radetzky, who has 
died within the last few days, won his first 
laurels, and received the decoration of the Theresean 
order. 

We read with great pleasure, writes a Roman 
correspondent, that the picture of Lady Macbeth, 
by Cornelius, which has already been described in 








the columns of the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ is about to 
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be engraved. The work has been confided to a 
young German artist named Oswald Ufer, who has 
already made a reputation for himself by his en- 
graving some of Raphael's Madonnas. Ufer has 
quitted Florence, where he usually lives, to take 
up his residence in Rome during the progress of 
the work. 

Francis Rossmiisler, professor of the art of en- 
graving in the University of Leipsic, died in that 
town on the 2nd of January. 

The French obituary of the week comprises M. 
H. Garneray,a painter, and M. E. Seurre, sculptor. 

A curious action was tried a few days ago in 
Paris. M. Gudin, the well-known French marine 
painter, demanded 8007. damages from a trades- 
man, for having sold his canvasses prepared with 
white of zinc, which is a substance so injurious to 
oil colours, that several of his paintings became, 
in a comparatively short time, cracked and spoi’ed. 
In support of his demand, he stated that one of his 
paintings, a View on the Coast of Asia, had been 
returned to him, and he had had to restore 3201., 
the amount received for it ; and that after painting 
three others, for which he was to have received 
7001., he had not been able to deliver them. The 
court awarded M. Gudin an indemnity of 4807. 

A picture by Gonne of Dresden has been cre- 
ating some sensation among artists and critics. It 
is painted for the altar-piece of the Kreuz Kirche 
in Hanover, from a design of Schnorr von Carcls- 
feldt, the director of the Dresden gallery, and 
author of the Bible Illustrations, which, in a muti- 
lated form, have been extensively circulated in 
England. The subject is the Crucifixion; Mary 
standing on one side, clasping her arms round the 
lower limbs of her son, with her head bent, and 
leaning against him. On the other side stands 
the loved disciple John, with folded hands, look- 
ing up to his master. The group is life size, and 
takes up the whole of the picture. The light is 
well concentrated, and the colour of Mary’s drape 
soft, that of John’s rather hard. The light and 
shade are very well arranged ; but from the expres- 
sion of the faces, and the want of piety in the pic- 
ture, it seemed as if the artist’s heart and soul had 


not been in his work. He had, perhaps, better 
executed the work if the design as well as the 
painting had been his own. 

Herr Dietz, court painter to the King of Bavaria, 
is now exhibiting an immense picture, which on 
account of its excellence, {both in design and execu- 


tion, is attracting crowds of admirers, The sub- 
ject he has selected is the moment when the 
Swedish Queen, Maria Eleonora, is standing beside 
the coffin of her dead husband, Gustavus Adolphus, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
CounT von REDERN, the intendant of the Royal 
Berlin Theatre, has just composed music to accom- 
pany a torch dance, to celebrate the marriage of 
the son of the Prince of Prussia with the daughter 
of Queen Victoria. The students of the Berlin 
university also intend to give what is called ‘a 
solemn torch procession” on the night of the en- 
trance to Berlin of the happy new-married pair. 

A completion of Schiller’s unfinished drama of 
Demetrius, by Gustav Kiihne, has just been 
brought out on the Dresden boards. Although it 
contains much that is beautiful, it is still con- 
sidered heavy, and has by no means been success- 
ful ; indeed, Herr Kiihne must have had conside- 
rable courage, not to mention another quality, 
‘when he sat down to complete a work which 
‘Schiller, in the maturity of his age and the vigour 
‘of his powers, left uncompleted when death called 
him away. 

Letters from Cassel announce that the venerable 
Spohr, the Capellmeister, who lately retired from 
his public duties with a pension, has had a most 
severe accident. He was on his way to his club, to 
take his cup of coffee and read his papers, after 
the manner of his countrymen, and was going up 
the stairs, when he suddenly slipped, it is supposed, 
and fell backwards, Being a man of large size and 
weight, the shock must have been very great. He 








is supposed to have lain for some time quite sense- 
less, until the next visitor discovered his condition. 
He was raised up, and so far recovered that he was 
able to go into the room, and drink his cup of 
coffee, but soon became worse, and had to be taken 
home. It is feared that one of his arms is so 
severely injured that he will never be able to play 
the violin again. 

Emil Devrient has now returned to Dresden for 
the winter season, and is again appearing in his 
principal characters. Molitre’s Avare has been 
brought out for Dawison, and is most successful. 

A new comic opera, called Paragraph Three, 
has just been produced at Vienna, from the pen of 
Capellmeister Von Suppé. It was thoroughly suc- 
cessful, and is the more worthy of remark as being 
the first work of a native composer which has ap- 
peared in Vienna since the production of Dessauer’s 
Paquita in 1851, just seven years ago. 

Some time ago a piece entitled Les Faux Bons- 
hommes obtained great success at the Théatre du 
Vaudeville, Paris. This success inspired the authors, 
Messrs. Barritre and Capendre, with the idea that a 
play, showing up hypocritical women, as that did 
men, would be successful also, and they wrote one 
in five acts, entitled Les Fausses Bonnes Femmes. 
It was represented last week at the same theatre, 
and failed most wretchedly. It is written with 
great pretension, and was tremendously puffed 
before it was brought out; but its incidents are 
uninteresting, its characters not original and not 
pleasing, and its dialogue dull. 

Massol, for some thirty years one of the most 
useful singers of the Grand Opera at Paris, has 
retired from the stage, and he took his final benefit 
on the 14th. It was in going to this benefit that 
the Emperor and Empress narrowly escaped de- 
struction by hand grenades. Madame Ristori 
appeared in it as Mary Stuart. Itis not a little 
singular that one of the previous attempts to 
assassinate the Emperor was made when he was 
going to see the same actress in the same part. 

We mentioned some time ago that Molitre’s 
Le Médecin malgré lui was being ‘‘ done” into 
music by a Parisian composer. The opera has 
just been brought out at the Théatre Lyrique at 
Paris, and obtained, literally, rapturous success ; 
but our letters say that it would be a great error 
to suppose that it is by any means a work of 
transcendent genius. It displays merit throughout, 
and is not without some few very pretty morceauz, 
but that is all that can be said of it. Gounod is 
the composer. 

A noted French singer, named Chaudesaigues, 
has just died in Paris. 

The receipts of the Paris theatres last year 
amounted to 549,850/. Out of this sum about 
40,0001. were paid to authors and composers. The 
Opéra Comique was the theatre which paid the 
most, its amount being 5238/., and the Porte Saint 
Martin followed with 4086. The Théatre Frangais 
only paid 24800. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
GEOLOGICAL.—Jan, 6th.—Major-Gen. Portlock, 
LL.D., President, in the chair. The Rev. Arthur 
Winnington Ingram, M.A., and Timothy Curley, 
Esq., were elected Fellows. The following com- 
munications were read:—1. ‘On Cephalaspis and 
Pteraspis,’ by Prof. Husley, F.R.S., F.G.S. Of 
the four species originally included by Professor 
Agassiz in the genus Cephalaspis, two—C. Lloydit 
and C. Lewisii—are so different from the others, 
that the possibility of their proving generically 
distinct is hinted at in the ‘Recherches sur les 
Poissons Fossiles.’ Subsequently M. Kner endea- 
voured to prove that these two species are not 
fish-remains at all, but are the internal shells of a 
Cephalopod, for which he proposed the generic 
name of Pteraspis. Roemer has still more recently 
expressed the opinion that the Pteraspides are 
Crustacea. These conflicting opinions clearly indi- 
cate the necessity of revising and comparing anew 
the characters of the different species of Cep: t 
and Pteraspis. And a still greater interest is lent 





to the inquiry into the true nature of Pteraspis, 
from the fact that species of this genus are now 
known to occur in undoubtedly Upper Silurian 
rocks. As the evidence stands at present, they 
are, if fish, among the oldest (and nearly the very 
olde t) representatives of their class. In under. 
taking this inquiry, the author of the present 
paper considered it desirable, in the first place, to 
determine with precision the microscopical charac. 
ters of the shield of Cephalaspis. This shield igs 
exceedingly thin, nowhere exceeding 7oth of an 
inch in thickness on the dorsal surface, and on the 
ventral suddenly thinning off a little way from the 
margin into a mere membrane. The microscopic 
examination of Pteraspis leaves no doubt of its 
pi cine nature; and shows that, while in many 
respects similar to Cephalaspis, the species included 
under Pteraspis are rightly separated from the 
others. The leading distinctive characters of the 
latter are the absence of osseous lacunz,—the cel- 
lular character of the middle layer,—and the ridged 
and not tuberculated enamel. In conclusion, the 
author inquired into the evidence of the Ganoid 
nature of the Cephalaspide, and into the value of 
the relative and absolute development of the endo- 
and exo-skeletons in fishes, considered as indica- 
tions of the perfection of their general organiza- 
tion. [This paper was illustrated by specimens 
from the collections of the Society and of the Geo- 
logical Survey, including several microscopic pre- 
parations.] 2. ‘On a New Species of Plesio- 
saurus; with Remarks on the Structure of the 
Atlas and Axis, and of the Cranium in that Genus.’ 
By Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. F.G.S. The specimen 
which is the subject of the present paper was pro- 
cured at Street, near Glastonbury. It is now in 
the collection of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street, and it will be described at length 
in the Decades of the Geological Survey. It ap- 
proaches most nearly to P. Hawkinsii; but the 
head is smaller in proportion to the body and neck, 
and the number of the cervical and dorsal vertebra 
is different, there being altogether fifty-three cer- 
vico-dorsal vertebrz, of which thirty are cervical ; 
while in P. Hawkinsii the cervical vertebre are 
thirty-one, and the dorsal at least twenty-three. 
For this species, characterised by fifty-three cer- 
vico-dorsal vertebre,—by a cranium at most not 
more than 75th of the length of the. body,— 
and by having the anterior thirty vertebre fully or 
more than equal to four lengths of the cranium, the 
name of P. Etheridgit is proposed. Its dimensions 
are nearly the same as those of P. Hawkinsii, its 
length being between seven and eight feet. Bya 
happy accident the only displacement in the whole 
length of the vertebral column of this specimen has 
taken place between the head and the atlas and 
axis, on the one hand, and between the latter and 
the third cervical vertebra on the other. By a 
little careful clearing away of the surrounding 
parts, it has thus been possible to expose the atlas 
and axis very easily. They are, as Prof. Owen has 
stated to be their character in this genus, anchy- 
losed ; but their structure is totally different from 
what is seen in the Ichthyosawrus, and closely re- 
sembles that of the corresponding parts in the cro- 
codile. An os odontoideum, very similar to that 
in the crocodile, represents, as Rathke long since 
demonstrated in other Reptilia, the central portion 
of the body of the atlas ; while its cortical inferior 
portion and its neural arches form an anterior arti- 
cular cup for the occipital condyle, as in the croco- 
dile. The author next adverts to the many points 
of structural correspondence observable between 
Plesiosaurus and Teleosaurus, not only as regards 
the atlas and axis, but as respects the cranium. 
The existence of distinct jugal and squamosal, and 
of a union between the latter and the post-frontal, 
and ‘the consequent subdivision of the temporal 
fossa, as in the crocodile, are indicated. The ex- 
tension of the exoccipitals and of the pterygoids to 
the os quadratum is adverted to; and the very 
backward position of the posterior nares. ascribed 
to Plesiosawrus is questioned. -Teleologically, such 
an arrangement appears not very comprehensible : 
and, on morphological grounds, :it is unlikely ; for 





the posterior nares are more forward on the base of 
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the skull in Gavialis than in Crocodilus, and far 
more forward in Teleosawrus than in Gavialis. It 
seems more probable that the so-called posterior 
nares of Plesiosawrus correspond with the deep 
fosse on either side of a prominent median ridge 
visible on the under surface of the basisphenoid of 
Teleosaurus. The petrosal bone, completely covered 
externally by the quadratum in Crocodilus, is par- 
tially exposed in Gavialis, and completely so in 
Teleosaurus and in Plesiosaurus. Similar compa- 
risons were pursued with respect to other parts ; 
and it is shown that in many respects the Teleosau- 
gia bridge over the gap between the long-necked 
Enaliosauria and the existing Crocodilia,—a con- 
clusion not without interest, when the relations in 
time of the two orders are considered. [This paper 
was illustrated by the specimen of Plesiosuwrus 
described, and by specimens from the Society’s col- 
lection.] 3. ‘On the Coal found south of Con- 
cepcion, in Southern Chili’ By Dr. C. Forbes, 
R.N. (Ina letter to the President.) The coal is 
found in seams alternating with shales and overlaid 
by calcareous sandstone ; fire-clay underlies the 
whole. The shales contain fine impressions of dico- 
tyledonous leaves ; and some of the sandstones 
above the coal abound with casts of a Mactra-like 
bivalve ; and others with Turritelle. From this 
association of fossils, Dr. C. Forbes believes that 
the coal is decidedly not of paleozoic age, and may 
be tertiary. [Coal, fossil wood, and shells, and rock 
specimens, presented by the author, illustrated this 
paper.] 4. ‘On a quantity of Crabs thrown up 
on the beach in Payta Bay.’ By Dr. C. Forbes, 
B.N. (Ina letter to Prof. Ansted, F.G.8.) For 
some time previous to the occurrence of a severe 
earthquake-shock, on or about the 30th August, 
1857, the Bay of Payta swarmed with crabs, of a 
kind not generally observed, and ten days after the 
earthquake they were thrown up on the beach, in 
a raised wall-like line, three to four feet wide, and 
to the height of about three feet, along the whole 
extent of the bay, and above high-water mark. At 
the same time as the upheaval of the crabs took 
place, the water of the bay became changed, from 
aclear blue, to a dirty blackish-green colour, much 
resembling that off the Island of Chiloe, Concep- 
cion, and the southern parts of Chili. Ten days 
afterwards, Dr. C. Forbes found that living speci- 
mens of the crabs were still numerous in the bay, 
but all appeared to be sickly, and numbers came 
ashore to die. There were no appearances of any 
alteration of the relative position of sea and land 
in the vicinity, nor had any ebullition of gases been 
observed ; although probably to both these causes 
combined the phenomenon described was due. 
ArcHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Jan. 13th.— 
T. J. Pettigrew, V.P., in the chair. Six Asso- 
ciates were elected, and various presents to the 
library announced. Mr. Robert Fitch exhibited a 
fine Celtic spear-head of bronze exhumed at Bar- 
ham in Suffolk. Mr. George Wright laid before 
the meeting seven copper coins found in a cave at 
Tnkermann during the late war. Three were Greek, 
the remainder. Roman, being of Diocletian, A.D. 
284; Valens, 364; Honorius, 393; and Leo ITI. 
717-741. Dr. Kendrick exhibited some relics dis- 
covered near Warrington in Lancashire, — the 
blade of a Celtic battle-axe, the blade of a paal- 
stab, a ring of bronze, a cup formed of red terra 
cotta, from a Roman station at Wildenpool, and 
the handle of a Posnet, also of terra cotta. Mr. 
Payne of Bridgwater sent a portion of a thorn 
in blossom, from Glastonbury, taken on Christmas- 
eve, in support of the legend alluded to at the 
Congress in 1856. Mr. Pettigrew laid before the 
meeting a beautifully executed etching of the Bas- 
singham gateway, formerly in London-street, Nor- 
wich, but now placéd as an entrance to the Guild- 
hall. This constitutes one of the best remains we 
possess of domestic doorway of the time of Henry 
VII., whose arms are sculptured, together with 
those of the City of Norwich and the Goldsmiths’ 
arms. The house to which it belonged (now pulled 
down) is also represented with the arms and mer- 
chant marks of the possessor. This was drawn by 





epistomium, or tap, of bronze, in a fine state of 
preservation. The handle represents a merman, 
with a long tail twisted towards the caudal fin, and 
there are pointed fins at the hips. ‘The left hand 
of the figure is broken off, but the right one holds 
an object resembling a dice box. The stoma of the 
fistula is in the form of a dolphin’s head. This 
curious object was found in Belgium. Mr. Cuming 
read some notes on the subject. ‘Lhe chief part of 
the evening was occupied in the reading of a paper 
by Mr. Syer Cuming, ‘ On the History of Purses,’ 
and an extraordinary exhibition of twenty speci- 
mens belonging to the several periods. Those of 
the reigns of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and Anne, 
were very remarkable and finely embroidered ; but 
the most curious was one sent by Mr. Hammond 
of Newmarket. It was of leather, and of the early 
part of the sixteenth century, lately discovered on 
taking down the south wall of the chancel of St. 
Mary’s Church, Newmarket. The paper will be 
printed, with illustrations. The purses exhibited 
were*from the collections of Mr. Cuming, Mr. 
Lynch, Mr. Pretty, Mr. Wills, Mr. Gunston, Mr. 
Hammond, Mrs. Iliff, and Mrs. Fitch. Mr. 
Planché exhibited, on the part of Mrs. Fitch, a 
mould lately dug up near the London Gate, Nor- 
wich. The subject was the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, and the armour of the soldiery appeared to 
be that worn during the close of the twelfth or 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. A very 
fine impression from it in gutta percha was also 
laid before the Society. A discussion took place 
as to the material of which the mould was com- 


others of clay, or composition. 
referred for analysis. 


It was therefore 
Mr. Planché suggested that 


the casting of a triptych. Mr. Vere Irving’s paper, 


26th January. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. — Jan. 


I. Murchison, President, in the chair. J. H. 


Fellows. 


of science. He then reported that a communica 
Clarendon, expressing a wish that the counci 


with reference to the proposed expedition to ex 
plore the interior of Africa. 


approbation of the council of his project. Hi 
associates were Commander Bedingfield, R.N. 


blishment which the doctor proposed to fix for 
the Zambesi. 


the expedition should be conveyed to Téte in 





Mr. Blazeby. Mr, Forman exhibited a Roman 


posed, some members considering it of stone, and 


it might be only the third part of a mould used for 


‘On the Iters of Richard of Cirencester,’ was ne- 
cessarily postponed to the next meeting on the 


11th.—Sir Roderick 


Baxendale, Esq., G. Bonner, Esq., Lord Vis- 
count Bury, M.P., Lord Clermont, Chichester 
Fortesque, Esq., M.P., G. Grote, Esq., Edward 
Hertslet, Esq., Captain Sir Wm. Hoste, Bart., 
R.N., Captain C. Johnson, Lord Keane, J. W. 
Malby, Esq., Ch. P. Serocold, Esq., Captain J. 
Stopford, R.N., Anthony W. Twyford, Czptain 
S. Webb, and James Young, Esq., were elected 
The chairman called attention to the 
great loss the scientitic world, and geography in 
particular, had sustained in the death of Admiral 
Sir F. Beaufort, who, he said, was one of the 
ablest of our English seamen, a disinterested, 
generous, and noble- hearted man, who had devoted 
the whole energies of his life to the advancement 


tion had been forwarded, by the desire of Lord 
would submit to the Foreign-office suggestions 


Dr. Livingstone had 
explained to the council his own plan of opera- 
tions, and had laid before it the names of those 
whom he proposed should accompany him ; and a 
resolution had been passed, expressing the entire 


well known for his exploration of the Congo and 
other African rivers; Dr. Kirk, M.D., of Edin- 
burgh, as surgeon and botanist ; Mr. R. Thornton, 
of the School of Mines, as mining geologist ; Mr. 
T. Baines, as artist, for which position he was well 
qualified by his previous experience in Africa, and 
his travels in North Australia ; and Dr. Living- 
stone’s brother, who would take charge of the esta- 


time at the confluence of one of. the tributaries of 
In consequence of the unhealthiness 
of the delta of the Zambesi, for about 250 miles 
below Téte, the council had expressed a wish that 


decked steam-vessel of light draught, and that the 
steam launch now in preparation should only carry 


them on from that point, or above Téte. The 
papers read were—l. ‘On Mount Everest and 
Deodunga.’ By Colonel Andrew Scott Waugh, 
F.R.G.S. Communicated by Colonel Sykes, M.P., 
F.R.G.S. 2. ‘ Description of the Amur River, in 
Eastern Asia.’ By M. A. Pecherof, of the Impe- 
rial Russian Navy. Communicated by Captain 
Washington, R.N., F.R.G.S., hydrographer. 
3. ‘ Abstracts of Letters from Dr. Baikie and Mr. 
May, giving an Account of the Expedition up the 
Niger, and the Loss of the Steamer Day Spring 
above Rabbd.’ Communicated by the Hydrogra- 
phic-office. The President informed the meeting 
that the Admiralty had immediately ordered out 
Mr. M‘Gregor Laird’s new vessel, the Sunbeam, 
for the service of the expedition, which would pro- 
ceed on Saturday. next, the 16th instant, and 
finally stated that consul M‘Leod had arrived at 
Mozambique with instruments. 





Socrzty or Arts.—Jan. 13th.—Thomas Sop- 
with, Esq., M.A.; F.R.S., in the chair. The 
following gentlemen were elected Members; 
Messrs. EK. L. Ames, M.A., C. 'T. Macadam, and 
James Odams. The paper read was ‘ On the Ad- 
vantage of a Daily Register of the Rainfall of the 
United Kingdom, and the best means of obtaining 
it,” by Mr. J. Bailey Denton. After alluding to 
the limited information which prevails on this 
subject, which was chiefly confined to the facts 
published by the Meteorological Societies, Mr. 
Denton observed that the investigations already 
made had shown that the rainfall in one district 
was ten times that of another; that the difference 
of the fall at one point compared with another was 
more than one hundred inches. He then proceeded 
to discuss the question of the advantages to the 
engineer of a perfect system of registration, and 
also its applicability to questions of sewerage. A 
period of twenty years might suffice to obtain the 
desired information, which might be obtained 
either by the national agricultural societies or 
official bodies already constituted. Mr. Denton 
concluded with some observations on the descrip- 
tion of gauge, on which so much difference of 
opinion existed, and which would be the first ques- 
tion to be decided. A discussion ensued, in which 
the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, Mr. Charles Greaves, 
M. de la Trehonnais, Mr. T. Webster, F.R.S., 
Mr. Robert Rawlinson, and the Chairman took 


part. 

Jan. 20th.—Sir John Rennie, F.R.S., in 
the chair. The following gentlemen were duly 
elected Members :—Messrs. J. J. Goodchild, T. 
King, and James M‘Donald. The paper read 
was ‘On the Manufacture of Puddled or Wrought 
Steel, with an account of some of the Uses to 
which it has been applied,’ by Mr. William 
Clay, of the Mersey Steel and Iron Works, Liver- 
-| pool Mr. Clay commenced by stating that 

he proposed to treat the subject in a mechanical 
1} and practical point of view. He then described 
the process of manufacture, which he had em- 
- | ployed successfully, which consists, first, in the 
peculiar method of working in the puddling furnace ; 
secondly, in converting pig-iron and wrought-iron 
into steel, with the co-operation of clay in the 
furnace ; and, thirdly, in, a proper regulation of 
the admission and exclusion of atmospheric air. 
s | The author next proceeded to institute a comparison 
, | between hot and cold blast iron in the manufacture 
of steel, calling particular attention to the puddled 
steel-bar as a material for large forgings and for 
ordnance purposes. He did not, however, think 
that steel of such a description would supplant the 
best descriptions ; still he believed it would come 
largely into use for ordinary purposes. A discus- 
sion ensued, in which Messrs. Charles May, F.R.S., 
William Bevan, A. C. Hobbs, W. E. Newton, 
a| William Hawes, William Smith, the chairman, 
and others took part. 


ANTIQUARIES. — Jan. 14th.— Joseph Hunter, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. A notice was read from 
a | the chair nominating Augustus W. Franks, Esq., 

Director of the Society, the ballot for whose elec- 
tion will take place on the 28th of January. A 
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resolution of the Council, appointing Mr. Akerman 
Editor of the Society’s Transactions, was also'read. 
Mr. Edward Levien and Mr. James Hunt were 
elected Fellows. Mr. W. L. Banks exhibited a 
copper enamelled’bowl of the thirteenth century, 
preserved in thechurch of Brecon, where it is used 
asanalms dish. On this relic Mr. A. W. Franks 
read-some remarks, including an account of vari- 
ous other examples of these vessels, of which he 
exhibited drawings, engravings, and rubbings. 
These bowls, though, as it appears, often applied 
to ecclesiastical uses, were not originally so de- 
signed. The later examples are characterized by 
inferior workmanship. Mr. Macintyre exhibited 
a drawing of a carved arm-chair, in the possersion 
of-a friend at Stratford-on-Avon, said-to have been 
the one in which Shakspeare sat when he pres ded 
at the club meetings at Bideford. Mr. Akerman 
then read his report ‘On the Ancient and more 
Recent Limits of the Forest of Wychwood.’ It 
appears from a perambulation made in the twenty- 
eighth year of Edward the First (A.D. 1300), that 
the bounds of this great hunting district extended 
east and west from the river Glyme near Wood- 
stock, to the borders of Gloucestershire, and north 
and south from Ditchley to the town of Witney, 
as far as the river Windrush, which separates the 
lower from the upper town. The former Mr. Aker- 
man thinks occupies the spot designated Wicham 
in a charter of Edward the Confessor. In tiat 
charter mention is made of the “ new ditch,” which 
is probably that popularly known as “ Ems Ditch,” 
supposed to be.a corruption of Emma's ditch ; but 
a more probable derivation may be suggested in 
the Hams ditch, or drain of the Hams or Water- 
meadows which almost surround the town. ‘‘Church 
Green” and ‘*‘Wood Green” at either end of 
Witney, Mr. Akerman considers further evi- 
dence of the upper and lower town having been 
once separate and distinct, each being in old times 
the Plege-stow or Locus ludorum of the inhabitants. 
The forest appears to have gradually shrunk in its 
extent, and in the reign of James I. occupied but 
a-small portion of the district it once included. A 
perambulation of the reign of Charjes I. recites 
that of the previous reign, and agrees with the 
limits stated in the recent act for its disafforesta- 
tion. This reportalsoembraced notices of a personal 
survey of the earlier.antiquities in the forest dis- 
trict and its vicinity, including notices of tumuli, 
the ** Devil’s Quoits ” at Stanton Harcourt, the re- 
mains of a large stone cirele from which that 
village derived its name (Stan-tun=the stone en- 
closure), and the beautiful Roman pavements at 
North Leigh, now destroyed, but of which draw- 
ings, taken seventy years ago, have been preserved 
among the Society’s collections. 


Syro-Eeyprran.—Jan. 12th.—Dr. Wm. Camps 
in the chair. A letter was read from Dr. Heinrich 
Jolowiez, of Koenigsberg, in Prussia, aecompany- 
ing a paper ‘On Egyptian Mythology,’ as also 
proof sheets of a work, entitled ‘ Bibliotheca 
ZEgyptiaca,’ now going through the press, and to 
be published by W. Engelmann of Leipsic, com- 
piled by Dr. Jolowicz. A letter was read from Mr. 
Ed. de Laurier, of Paris, offering from thirteen 
hundred to fourteen hundred new words obtained 
from the Copto-Arabic MSS. in the Imperial Li- 
brary of Paris, and not to be met with in the 
Lexicons of Messrs. Peyron, Tatham, and Par- 
they, for publication by the Society. A paper was 
read by the Rev. Dr. Heulett, being notices of 
such animals as are connected with the national 
customs and religious’practices of the Egyptians. 
The author described at length the natural and 
national, or religious, history of the crocodile, the 
hippopotamus, the horse, “the ox, the apis or bull, 
the golden calf, anubis or the dog, the-cat, the ibis, 
the sacred beetle, and the:curse of flies. e read- 
ing of this paper was followed by a discussion, in 
which Archdeacon Raymond, Mr. 8. Sharpe, Mr. 
Bonomi, the Rev. Dr. Turnbull, and others took a 
part. 


ETHNOLOGICAL.—Jan. 13th.—Sir James ‘Clark, 
Bart.,. President, in ‘the:chair. Mr. L. J. Beale 





read a paper comparing the Mongolian civilization 
of China with the European civilization of the 
West. On the question of the origin and distri- 
bution of races, the affinities of languages had 
effected much, and would effect more; but Mr. 
Beale suggested that intellectual and moral power, 
as evineed in the inventions, arts, and laws of a 
people, would also bear on this question, by 
showing whether all races possessed the same men- 
tal intuitions. He pointed out that the Chinese, 
although a very literary people, having annals, 
novels, tales, a domestic drama, and some poetry, 
had not produced critical history, epic poetry, 
heroic drama, or deductive science, and he mooted 
the question whether the stationary condition of 
the arts, language, and literature, the almost total 
absence of real science, the attention of the Chi- 
nese to the material and neglect of the esthetic 
part of man’s nature, might not be the result of 
deficiency in the higher powers of mind, abstrac- 
tion, causation, deduction, &c. Mr. Beale. ad- 
vanced the opinion that the deficiency resulted, not 
from intuitive deficiency of the mental faculties, 
but from non-development of intellectual powers, 
all races having the same intuitive though latent 
mental capabilities, requiring ages of progressive 
civilization for their complete evolution, 


Crvit ENGINEERS.—Jan. 19th.—Joseph Locke, 
Esq., M.P., President, in the chair. The discussion 
upon Mons. Guérin’s paper ‘On Railway Breaks’ 
was continued throughout the evening. It was 
remarked, that in 1841, the late Mr. George 
Stephenson had stated, before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, that breaks had a very 
important influence upon the safety of railway 
travelling, and expressed the opinion, that if a self- 
acting break power could be brought to bear 
simultaneously upon all the carriages in a train, it 
would be infinitely superior to a separate break and 
breaksman to each carriage. The non-success of 
many plans which had been tried was attributed 
to the desire to make them automatic, the appa- 
ratus for which prevented the free use of the break 
in shunting, or when standing in sidings. At the 
close of the discussion it was announced that a trial 
would be made of them ‘next week on the South- 
Eastern Railway. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(Mr. Samuel Brown, On the 
Investments of the Funds of Assurance Companies.) 

Royal Geographical, & p.m.—(l. Dr. Baikie, R.N., F.R.G.S., 
and Mr. May, R.N., F.R.G.S., Reports on the Expedition up 
the Niger, communicated by the Earl of Clarendon, K.G., 
F.R.G.S., through Capt. J. Washington, R:N., F.R.G.S. 
2. Capt. Palliser, F.R.G.S., Farther particulars of the Pro- 
gress of the British North American Exploring Expedition 
as far West as long. 109 deg., onthe Lower Saskatchewan, 
communicated by the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, M.P., 
F.R G S., Colonial-office. 3. Robert Moffatt, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
Journey from Little Namaqualand eastward along the 
Orange River, the Northern Frontier of the Colony, &c., 
with Map, communicated by Governor Sir George Grey, 
F.R G.S., through the Colonial-office.) 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. T. S. Sawyer, On Self-acting 
Tools for the Manufacture of Engines and Boilers.) 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. 

Zoological. 

Meteorological, 7 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.— (Prof. Huxley, On Vegetable 


ie. 
Wednesday.—South Kensington Museum.—(John P. Seddon, 
Esq., F.S.A., On Ancient and Medern Architectural Orna- 


ment. 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. J. G. Crace, On the Use of 
the Soulages Collection of Italian Art in Modern Art Manu- 
facture.) 

British Archeological, § p.m.—(Mr. Geo. Vere Irving, On the 
Iters of Richard of Cirencester. Mr. H. Syer Cuming, 
Additional Notes on H h } 

Thursdav.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Royal Academy. — (G. G. Scott, Esq., A-R.A., On Archi- 
tecture.) 

Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—( Professor Tyndall, On Heat.) 
oyal.—Mr. Currey, Cn the Existence of Amorphous 
Starch in a new Tuberaceous Fungus. M. Mahistre, 
Mémoire sur jes Limites de Ja Pression dans les Machines 
travaillant 4 la detente du maximum d’Effet, et sur I'In- 
fluence des Espaces libres dans les Machines 4 une seule 
Cylindre. Rev. R. Carmichael, On the Singular Solutions 
of Differential Equations.) 

Friday—Royal Institution, 84 p:m.—(W. R. Grove, Esq., Q:C., 
On Molecular Impressions by Light and Electricity) 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 pm.— (C. R. Bloxam, Eeq., On the 

Chemistry of the El ) 














To CorrEsronpEnts,—L.L., K.N.N., .Q., _ 
received, ~ easlitiiibien 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
(EstaBLIsHED 1817.) 


Published every Saturday, in time for despatch by the Morn: 
ing Mails, price 4d. ; Stamped Edition, 5d. 


Wits the close of 1857 the Litmrary Gazette 
completes the Fortieth year of its existence. To 
meet the growing demand for periodical criticism 
and literary information, arising from the vast in- 
crease of books and readers, it has been perma- 
nently enlarged, and now consists of 24 pages, 
This increase of matter required a proportional 
addition to the number of writers. The services of 
several new contributors have accordingly been 
secured; and it is hoped that the Lrrrrary 
GAZETTE will now enable its readers to form a 
general estimate of the progress of Literature, 
Science, and Art, and to pass a correct judgment 
on the merits of the hosts of new publications 
which the press sends daily into the world. Its 
Contents are classed under.the following heads :— 


1, Reviews oF New Booxs, ENGuLisH snp 
ForREIGN. 

The books of the day are noticed as promptly as 
possible consistently with a due regard to their rela. 
tive interest; and while the chief place is given to 
English publications, Foreign works of more than 
ordinary importance receive early attention. 


2. PuBLicaTIONS RECEIVED. 

Under this head are given lists of the books pub- 
lished in the course of the week, and short notices of 
such as are not considered of sufficient importance 
to require a more elaborate review. 


3. ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

There are many questions connected with Litera- 
ture, Education, Social Science, Art, &c., which are of 
considerable interest, and yet cannot always be noticed 
in areview. To the discussion of these is devoted a 
place under this head, Here also are inserted Original 
Poetry, Correspondence, and Obituary Memoirs, 


4, Gossip oF THE WEEK. 

In this section are gathered up the fragments of 
intelligence'which are current in literary and scien- 
tific circles, The Foreign Gossip is supplied by cor- 
respondents resident in various parts of the Continent, 


5. Fine Arrs. 

To the Fine Arts is assigned a prominent place. 
Painting, Sculpture, and works of Art generally are 
critically described ; and books on art and such pub- 
lications as derive their chief attraction from their 
artistic illustration are reviewed, 


6. Musto AND THE Drama. 
Critiques of the Operas, Concerts &c., and of new 
Plays in London and Paris, 
7. LEARNED SociEtiEs, 
Reports of the proceedings of the Learned Societies, 
together with abstracts of their principal papers, are 
communicated by the respective Secretaries, and a List 


of the Meetings, and summary of the papers to be 
read during the ensuing week, 


*,* Persons desirous of commencing their sub- 
scription to the LrreRARY GAzETTE with the New 
Year, are recommended to order the Journal of 
their Bookseller or, Newsman. The Lirerary 
GAZETTE may be taken either in Weekly Numbers, 
or.in Monthly Parts with.the Magazines. 


Subscription per Annum. 
Stamped Edition... , 4. wu. s «. £1 1 8 
Wanstead on. ace ace ttn are tee ee ONT 4 





LovELL REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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JOURNAL O 


F BELLES LETTRES, SCIENCE, 





AND ART. 95 





Educational, 





THE AQUARIUM. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 





POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
By T.C. ARCHER. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
Edited by Dr, DAUBENY. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 
By T. MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty-two Plates, 10s. 6d. 





HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 
By R. M. STARK, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
By W. L. LINDSAY, M.D, Twenty-two Plates, 10s, 6d. 





HISTORY OF PALMS. 
By Dr. B, SEEMANN, F.L.S, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By Dr, LANDSBOROUGH, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





HISTORY OF ZOOPHYTES. 
By Dr, LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Eighteen Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 
By G. B, SOWERBY, F.L,S, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 
By P. H.GOSSE, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S, Sixteen Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR MINERALOGY. 
By HENRY SOWERBY, Twenty Plates, 10s, 64, 


‘ 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By J. B, JUKES, F.R.S, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 








Lovett Reevz, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
FURST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 29 Plates. 
ee for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 
ouse. 
Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 
**An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
os family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 
TLAS. 
“* As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful planis 
and their products.”—Guvuanrp1an. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Folio, price £5 5s. 


[ELUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical De-criptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fircu. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION AND A 

WHITE HAND.—DELL’S ERNARDO is proved by up- 
wards of 30,000 Testimonials in its favour to be the most delight- 
ful and superior preparation extant, for its remarkable and un- 
failing success in rendering the skin soft, smooth, and delicate, 
and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful, removing ail 
redness, spots, freckles, and other disfigurements, &c.; 2s., or sent 
free (with directions for use) for 28 stamps; double packet, 3s. 6d. 
or 48 stamps. Sold only by H. Dell and Co., 76, Lower Tham:s 
Street, London. Packed and Sent to all parts of the world on 
receipt of a remittance. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To Secure THE ADVANTAGE oF THIS YeAR’s ENTRY, PRoposats 
Must 8E Lop3ep aT THE Heap OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE 

Socizery’s AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE lst Marcu. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Tue WuHote PRoFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 


as SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
InstitruTep 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 
The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members 
exceeds ONE MILLION Sterling. 


The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY- 
SIX THOUSAND POUNDS. 


The Amount of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 
and THREE-QUARTERS. 

The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 
is upwards of Nine Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which One 
oe and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of Bonus 

itions. 


A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Division being at lst March, 1859. 
Heap Orrice: 
26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 

LONDON OFFICE—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCH. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
WESTERN LONDON OFFICE— 
6a, James’s SrREET, WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 

CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1,OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstituTED 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 





One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
50%. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating January 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
ll. 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exeeeds 2/. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 10001. to 16382. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above ; at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of 10002. each. 





LEstisiisnep 1841.) 


N EDICAL INVALID AND GENERAL 
aA LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Pariiament. 

By the Annual Report of 1553, it appeared that the number of 
Policies then in force was 3434, insuring £1,337,500, and yielding 
an Income of £55,207. 
At the SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 26th 
November, 1557, it was shown that on the 30th June last :— 

The Number of Policies in force was. e - 6,255 

The amount Insured was ° £2,917,598 13s. 10d. 

The Annual Income was . . + £125,113 3s. 8d. 
Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding 
nearly Two per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, 
and by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1812 on a healthy life, is 
now iacreased to £1,260. 
Profits divided every five years—next division in 1858. 
The Society, since its establishment, has paid claims on 781 
Policies, assuring £312,854, 
Assuranevs are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at 
as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 
Indian Assurances at very moderate rates, and great facilities 
given to assurers. 
Invalid lives assured on scientifically constructed tables. 
Policies issued free of stamp duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums, 
Active working Agents wanted for vacant places. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on Appli- 
cation to any of the Society's Agents in the country. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS: Tin at ls. Lacquered or Bronzed, Is. 6d. 
each, for burning the NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT 
LIGHTS, the most convenient, safe, and economical yet in- 
troduced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers; and Wholesale by S. 
Clarke, 55, Albany Street, Regent's Park, and by Palmer and 
Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Usep in THE Royat Launpry, 


And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
‘THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. & 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EsTaplisHeD 1834. 

This is a purcly Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of more than £300,000 invested in Government and Real Securi- 
ties, created entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, 
and al) belonging to the Members. The Assurances in force are 
£1,300,000, and the Income £60,000 per annum. 

The last Report, Detailed Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal, 
together with the list of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past 
Year, and the General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the 
Society to the 3lst of December last, will be given on a written 


or personal application to 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 


COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having 
been analyzed, reported on, and ded by Prof 
TAYLOR and THOMSON, of Guy’s and St. Thomas's Hospitals, 
who, in the words of the late Dr. PEREIRA, say, that “‘ The 
finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.” 
Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. imperial. 

79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
] Jobe enows COD LIVER OIL, entirely 


free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with 
the greatest success by the Faculty as the safest, speediest, and 
most effectual remedy for 
CONSU MPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE- 
RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Numerous spontaneous testimonials from Physicians of Euro- 
pean reputation attest that, in innumerable cases where other 
kinds of Cod Liver Oil had beenlong andcopiously administered, 
with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil has produced imme- 
diate relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 




















OPINION OF 
A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of ‘‘ The Spas of Germany,” ‘‘ The Spas of England,” ‘‘ On 
Sudden Death,” &c. 

“Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not only effica- 
cious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be prefer- 
able in many respects to Vils sold without the guarantee of such 
an authority as De Jongh. Dr. GRANVILLE HAS FOUND THAT THIS 
PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED EFFECT IN A SHORTER 
TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE NAUSEA 
AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND Outs. The Oil being more- 
over much more palatable, Dr. Granvyille’s patients have them- 
selves expressed a preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil.” 





Sold onty in Impentat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 








Date of Amount of Addition made |Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to as on after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1351. Feb. 1, 1856. 
£s8.d & s. 4. & a. d. 
1840. 2. 2» 523 16 0 14 6 0 1638 1 0 
1826. . « « 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830. 2. «+ 241 12 0 93 0 1334 14 0 
1835. . « « 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
1810. . . 12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
1845... 2. « « 65.15 0 7918 0 1145 13 0 
WOO. 2 wo 10 00 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1865. » « — 160000 1015 9 0 














And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 





9s.; cap and labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the provinces. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
a sovereign remedy for diseases of the skin.—Ringworm, 
Scurvy, Leprosy, Jaundice, Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Sore Head, 
and the most inveterate skin disease to which the human race is 
subject, cannot be treated with a more certain, safe, and speedy 
remedy for their cure, than Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which 
act so peculiarly on the itution, and so eff lly purify the 
blood, that those diseases are quickly and permanently eradicated, 
thus showing their superiority over all other remedies. They are 
equally efficacious in curing tumours, burns, scalds, glandular 
swellings, ulcerous wounds, rheumatism, and contracted and 
stiff joints. 
maa by all: Medicine Vendors: throughout the World, and at 











reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London. 
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Interesting Novelty. 


Just Ready, in One Volume, 450 pages, 20 plates, price 21s, 


TENERIFFE, 
ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT: 


oR, 
SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE 
THE CLOUDS, 


By C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.8.8.L. & E., FR.AS. 
CORRESPONDING MEMBER CF THE ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE IN MUNICH AND PALERMO; PROFESSOR OF 


PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, AND HER MAJESTY'S 
ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 


Allustrated ith Twenty Photo-Stereographs. 


AN 





PREFACE. 


In the month of May, 1856, H.M. Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
advised by the Astronomer Royal, were peased to entrust me with a 
scientific mission to the Peak of Teneriffe. ‘lheir Lordships most liberally 
Placed 5007. at my disposal for defraying the: necessary expenses ; and left 
me, within bounds of such expenditure, as untrammelled by detailed instruc- 
tions, as any explorer could desire. 

No sooner was the authorization known, than numerous and valuable 

instruments were kindly proffered by many friends of astronomy ; and one of 
these gentlemen, Robert Stephenson, M.P.—who had indeed fully appre- 
ciated the scientific question in 1855, and even asked me to accompany him 
to the Canaries in that year—immediately offered the use of his yacht 
Titania, and by this, greatly ensured the prosperity of the undertaking. 
* The object mainly proposed, was to ascertain how far astronomical obser- 
vation can be improved, by eliminating the lower third part of the atmo- 
sphere. For the accomplishment of this purpose an equatorial telescope 
and other apparatus, were conveyed in the yacht to Teneriffe in June and July, 
1856. There—with the approval of the Spanish authorities (always ready 
in that island to favour the pursuits of scientific men of any and every 
country), the instruments were carried up the volcanic flanks of the moun- 
tain, to vertical heights of 8900, and 10,700 feet, and were observed with 
during two months. 

On my return from this service in October, I had the honour of presenting 
to Government a short report on what had been done; following it, in the 
spring, with copies of the original observations, as well as the results deduced. 
These were afterwards communicated by authority to, and read before, the 
Royal Society on the 2nd of June, 1857; when they were proposed for 
printing in the Philosophical Transactions, 

Being then asked by various friends, to prepare some account of the 
personal experiences under which the said observations were made, as likely 
to subserve many purposes not reached by the numerical statements of the 
Memoir,—I have endeavoured, in the following pages, to throw together 
those parts of my journal which seemed best calculated to bring out the 
specialities of scientific life on a high southern mountain. Readers who 
would study the history, statistics, or physics, of Teneriffe, will find them 
treated of at length in the several admirable publications by George Glas, 
Viera, Von Buch, MacGregor, and Barker-Webb cum Berthelot. Here I 
have only attempted an humble record of particular labours, with due 
regard to the objects for which they were undertaken. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Anxious as myself to put all the actual facts of Nature in the elevated 
regions that were visited, as completely as possible before the Public, Mr. 
Lovell Reeve has been earnestly at work for some time past, and with 
the gratuitous and continued assistance of Mr. Glaisher, of the Greenwich 
Observatory, has succeeded in maturing plans for Illustrating the Letters 
Press with a Series of Photo-Stereographs, the original negatives of which 
were taken by myself. 

This method of Book-Tilustration never having been attempted before, 
may excuse a word on this part of the subject. By its necessary faithfulness 
a photograph of any sort must keep a salutary check on the pencil or long 
how of the traveller; but’ it is not perfect ; it may be tampered with, and 

» May suffer from accidental faults of the material. These, which might 
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sometimes produce a great alteration of meaning in important parts of 
a view, may, however, be eliminated, when, as here, we have two distinct 
portraits of each object. 

Correctness is thus ensured ; and then if we wish to enjoy the effects 
either of solidity or of distance, effects which are the cynosures of all the 
great painters, we have only to combine the two: photographs stereosco. 
pically, and those bewitching qualities are produced. 

Stereographs have not hitherto been bound -up, as. plates, in a volume ; 
yet that will be found a most convenient way of keeping them, not incom. 
patible with the use of the ordinary stereoscope, open below, and well 
adapted for Mr. Reeve’s new form of the instrument—The Book Stereo. 
scope—constructed by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, to fold up in a cage like 
aymap, without detriment to its stereoscopic action. 

T have only further to observe that while Mr. Reeve has been organizing 
his application of the manufacturing principle to the printing of photographs, 
Mr. Glaisher has personally superintended the chemical part of the process, 
in the hands of Mr. Melhuish, of Blackheath, in order to ensure per- 
manence in the pictures so multiplied. 


Edinburgh, January 1st, 1858. 
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